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NOTES AND STUDIES 


LA TRADITION MANUSCRITE DE LA CORRES- 
PONDANCE DE SAINT BASILE (Suite: Chapitre 11) 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


[To our regret it has been found impossible to print as they stood 
the Tables which M. Bessiéres had with elaborate care drawn up to 
illustrate the extent. of agreement and disagreement, in order and 
contents, between the different families and again between the different 
MSS of the same family. For the saving of expense, a great deal of 
simplification has perforce been introduced: but no trouble has been 
spared to effect this without sacrificing any of the material, and it is 
even hoped that the results may be more clearly and easily grasped from 
the simpler Tables that now follow. Besides the re-arrangement of the 
Tables, a system of notation by capital letters has been employed for 
the more important MSS (pp. 294, 300, 301), so as to avoid repeating 
descriptions like ‘Baroccianus 121’ ‘ Marcianus 61’ time after time. 
And in the first Table—which is also the most important, because it sets 
out the evidence of the leading family of MSS—the numerous variations 
and omissions of the one very late member of the group, Parisinus 
supplément grec 334, saec. xvi, have been designedly put aside as only 
tending to confuse the issue: M. Bessitres had himself noted (see 
Pp. 29 supra) that this MS, so far as it belongs to the Aa family, ‘ semble 
dépendre du Marcianus 61’: and it seems enough to refer to the list of 
its contents on p. 29 and to catalogue its idiosyncrasies in a note (see 
p. 294n.1). Finally the attempt has been made to obviate the dangers 
- of alternative systems of numerations of the letters (according, that is, 
to different editions or different MSS) by distinguishing the standard 
numbering, that of the Benedictine edition followed by Migne, with 
heavy type. ] C..H. Turner. 
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CHAPITRE II—L’EMBRANCHEMENT A. 
§I. Principe du Classement. 


Explication des signes adoptés. 


Les manuscrits étudiés dans le présent travail se laissent classer dans 
Pune des sept familles que voici: 

Aa 

Embranchement A Ab 


Embranchement B 
| Bz 

Dans chaque embranchement les lettres minuscules désignent la 
famille. Pour la clarté des appellations nous avons jugé & propos de ne 
jamais nommer une famille sans la situer en méme temps dans son 
embranchement, d’ot l’emploi continu de la majuscule 4 cété de la 
lettre désignant la famille. Notre classification repose, ainsi que nous 
l’avons annoncé dans notre introduction, sur l’ordre de succession des 
lettres dans chaque manuscrit. Deux ou plusieurs manuscrits donnant 
les lettres dans un méme ordre appartiennent 4 une méme famille. 
Tel est le principe dont nous faisons une application trop étendue pour 
que nous ne cherchions en quelques mots @ le légitimer. 

Le corpus des lettres basiliennes comprend, dans Migne, 366 piéces. 
Aucun manuscrit ne le donne au complet. Leur contenu varie entre 
200 et 300 piéces, 4 prendre les choses en gros. Or ces lettres ne se 
suivent pas dans le méme ordre dans tous les manuscrits. Nous avons 
donc plusieurs ordres différents et, & premiére vue, irréductibles. 
Pourtant il n’y a pas autant d’ordres distincts que de manuscrits. On 
en distingue sept en tout qui correspondent 4 nos sept familles. 
A Vintérieur de chaque groupe les manuscrits reproduisent les lettres 
dans la méme succession, avec quelques légéres variantes d’ordre ou 
quelques omissions sans grande importance mais qui ne sont pas 
toujours aisément explicables dans le détail. Parfois on a affaire 4 des 
insertions aisées & reconnaitre, 4 des mutilations qui ont souvent donné 
lieu 4 des restaurations inexactes. Souvent aussi les copistes ont, par 
mégarde, passé une lettre qu’ils ont ensuite quelquefois reproduite 
& une autre place. Quelquefois, ayant 4 la fin quelques folios de reste, 
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ils les ont remplis avec des emprunts 4 d’autres recueils. Inversement, 
faute de place, ils ont éliminé certaines piéces de l’exemplaire qu’ils 
copiaient, autant que possible celles qui n’étaient pas de S. Basile. 
Par exemple, le Cois/in 237 ne reproduit pas 4 la fin les trois lettres de 
Libanios 1226, 1227, 1228, ni la lettre 136 de Grégoire de Nazianze ni 
la lettre 115 de S. Basile souvent attribuée 4 Grégoire de Nazianze, 
ni la lettre 2 de S. Grégoire de Nysse, autant de piéces qui figurent dans 
le manuscrit de 7 Arsenal n° 234 identique pour le reste au Coislin 237, 
du moins dans son état primitif. Malgré de telles divergences l’identité 
fondamentale subsiste comme base de notre raisonnement. Quand 
plusieurs manuscrits s’accordent 4 disposer deux ou trois cents lettres 
dans un méme ordre, une telle concordance ne saurait l’expliquer par 
des rencontres de hazard. II faut de toute nécessité que ces manuscrits 
dérivent d’un méme ancétre. IIs sont donc les témoins d’une méme 
tradition. Nos tableaux par familles sont l’application et l’illustration 
de ce principe. 

Mais dans la diversité que présentent les ordres, il y a des degrés. 
Les différences peuvent l’emporter sur les ressemblances ou inversement. 
Nous mesurons la parenté mutuelle des familles aux analogies que 
présentent leurs ordres. Ici encore nous recourons 4 des tableaux com- 
paratifs pour mettre ces analogies en évidence et nous atteignons alors 
un principe d’unité supérieure qui est l’embranchement. 

Ici les difficultés sont parfois considérables. Les familles dérivées se 
reconnaissent 4 ce signe que les copistes se sont efforcés d’introduire un 
peu de logique dans l’ordre qu’ils adoptent. On ne saisit pas toujours 
' trés bien & quelles préoccupations ils obéissent en bouleversant ainsi un 
ordre donné. Souvent elles se croisent et se contrarient. Au premier 
degré ils semblent guidés par le désir de réunir ensemble toutes les 
lettres adressées aux mémes correspondants, mais certaines lettres 4 des 
correspondants divers ont un objet commun, roulent sur des matiéres 
identiques ou analogues, en conséquence de quoi ils les ont rapprochés 
au risque d’étre infidéles au principe du groupement par correspondants. 
Souvent ils classent les correspondants par dignité¢, mais ici encore ils 
sont rarement logiques jusqu’au bout. D’autres considérations entrent 
en ligne et se mettent en travers. Comment reconnaitre dans un 
manuscrit ou dans une famille de manuscrits l’ordre fondamental dont 
elle procéde ? 

Cependant, malgré ces difficultés on y parvient la plupart du temps. 
En comparant les listes on découvre de petits groupes de lettres qui se 
suivent dans un ordre identique ou trés voisin. Mais ici encore il faut 
que de telles rencontres ne soient pas isolées, et en outre que l’on puisse 
seulement les expliquer par la filiation. En d’autres termes il faut que 
les séries concordantes ne soient pas dues & des rencontres de hazard, 
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mais 4 ¢e fait que la famille supposée dérivée les ait prises telles quelles 
dans la famille dont elle est issue. Ce cas se présente surtout lorsque 
les séries sont formées de lettres 4 des correspondants divers, sans 
aucun lien naturel entre elles. Lorsqu’on rencontre de telles séries 
concordantes, on peut conclure 4 la filiation des ordres, surtout lors- 
qu’elles sont nombreuses et étendues. Alors on peut admettre avec 
certitude que la famille dérivée est celle dont l’ordre est le plus consé- 
quent, le plus logique. En général quand on compare deux ordres, on 
remarque que les concordances vont se multipliant 4 mesure qu’on 
avance vers la fin. Ceci tient 4 ce fait que presque toutes les familles 
rejettent vers la fin les lettres de moindre importance, adressées 4 des 
correspondants moins en vue, qui n'ont été souvent que des corres- 
pondants de hazard, par suite de quoi l’ordre de succession de ces 
lettres a été considéré comme plus indifférent et s’est trouvé par lA moins 
exposé aux bouleversements. 

Outre ces concordances de détail, il existe souvent entre familles 
rapprochées une concordance plus générale, telle celle que l’on constate 
entre Aa et Ac. L’auteur de l’ordre Ac suit pas 4 pas l’ordre Aa, 
mais & mesure qu’il rencontre un nom nouveau, il recherche toutes les 
lettres qui le portent en suscription, aprés quoi il passe au correspondant 
suivant dans Aa. Nos tableaux comparatifs entre plusieurs familles ne 
peuvent mettre cette concordance générale en relief, mais elle nous 
a néanmoins guidée dans nos rapprochements et nos conclusions. 

Mais les copistes n’étaient pas seulement préoccupés d’ordonner les 
lettres suivant un plan nouveau, ils cherchaient aussi 4 -compléter leur 
collection de lettres. Aussi arrive-t-il qu’une famille supposée dérivée 
donne plus de lettres que celle dont on présume qu’elle est issue. 
Nouvelle source de difficultés, car on ne parvient pas toujours 4 décou- 
vrir lorigine des lettres que la famille dérivée donne en suppléments. 
Ce cas se présente notamment dans notre chapitre quatritme, od nous 
comparons le plus ancien ordre de l’embranchement B, & savoir l’ordre 
Bz' avec le plus ancien ordre de l’embranchement A, qui est l’ordre Aa. 
La comparaison nous améne 4 cette conclusion que Bz modifie l’ordre 
Aa, que lordre Aa est donc le plus ancien, et celui dont tous les ordres 
sont issus. Mais Bz est beaucoup plus complet que Aa. On ne peut 
donc admettre que Bz ait pris dans Aa la totalité de son contenu. On 
est alors en présence de deux hypothéses. Ou bien Bz a complété Aa 
' par un emprunt 4 une autre source, ou bien il dérive d’un exemplaire 
de Aa plus complet que ceux que nous possédons. Comme la corres- 
pondance de S. Grégoire de Nazianze était 4 l’origine ins¢éparable de 

1 [As I tried to shew in J.7.S. Oct. 1919, pp. 4-7, the textual indications given 


_ by M. Bessiéres himself seem to disprove the conclusion reached as to the antiquity 
of Bz compared with other branches of the B family.—C. H. Turner. | 
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celle de S. Basile, les lettres que Bz donne en supplément & Aa auraient- 
elles figuré dans les recueils Aa parmi celles de S. Grégoire de Nazianze, 
et l’originalité de Bz consisterait-elle 4 les avoir restituées & S. Basile ? 
Cette hypothése n’est pas dérivée de vraisemblance, mais il faut 
attendre pour la juger que la tradition des lettres de S. Grégoire de 
Nazianze ait été approfondie. Toujours est-il que l’ordre Bz semble 
dérivé de l’ordre Aa ou d’un ordre fort voisin de Aa pour la partie de la 
correspondance commune aux deux familles. En conséquence l’ordre 
Aa est bien le plus ancien que nous puissions attendre, s’il n’est Yordre 
absolument original et primitif. 

Notre classification des manuscrits et notre étude sur les filiations des 
familles étant donc basée sur la comparaison des ordres de succession 
dans les manuscrits et des ordres des différentes familles, nous avons 
recouru 4 des tableaux comparatifs pour mettre les concordances en 
relief et les rendre, pour ainsi dire, sensible a l’ceil.' 


L’EXPLICATION DES SIGNES ADOPTES DANS CES TABLEAUX. 


om. = lacune. 
mut. = mutilation. 
tr. = place différente de la lettre dans tel manuscrit donné. 


§ II. Tasreau I. Tableau synoptique des manuscrits de la 
famille Aa. 


A la base de ce tableau nous placons le Patmius 57. Seules les 
piéces qui figurent dans ce ms portent un numéro d’ordre dans notre 
tableau, 4 droite des numéros de I’édition Bénédictine (= Migne), dé- 
signant les lettrés telles qu’elles se présentent dans le Patmius 57. 

1 Le principe de classement qui joue un si grand réle dans ce travail n’est pas 
nouveau en philologie. Cf. Philologische Untersuchungen, 18. Heft, Berlin, 1906, et 
Vapplication faite par M. U. v. Wilamowitz aux mss de Théocrite. — Pour Plutarque 


cf. Konrad Ziegler Die Ueberlieferungsgeschichte der vergleichenden Lebensbeschret- 
bungen Plutarchs. Leipzig, 1907. 
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Marcianus 61 ( arcianus 61 
Ed, Bénéd.| Patm , Ed. Bénéd.| Patm. 4 
(et Migne) | 57 (P)| Pac’ 434 (et Migne) | 57 (P) | 
Medic. lvii 7 (L) Medic. lvii 7 (L) 
I 1! 38 
4 2 go 39 
2 3 214 40 
9 4 6 41 
140 a 42 
173 6 236 43 
34 7 28 44 
27 8 207 45 
30 9 210 46 
I 10 293 47 
2 It 150 48 
182 12 299 49 
13 50 
14 6 51 
I 15 323 52 
15 16 147 53 
. 3 17 304 54 
2 18 33 55 om.VL 
334 19 223 56 
2 20 257 
40% 
22 mu 9 
333 23 mut, O 192 bo 
33 24 mut, O 21 61 
336 25 mut, O 261 62 
339 26 mut. O 27 63 
340 27. mut, O 2 64 
341 28 mut. O 32 65 
342 29 mut. O 272 
343 30 229 67 
112 31 mut. O 230 68 
61 32 24 69 
66 33. mut.O 24 70 
80 34 29 71 
197 35 97 72 
279 36 1 73 
3 37 I 74 


1 [The divergences of Paris. suppl. 334 are catalogued here, for completeness’ 
sake, from the data given by M. Bessiéres: but they are probably arbitrary, and 
certainly not important enough to dislocate the Table as constructed above in the 
text, so that they have been removed from it. The numbers cited are those of 
the family Aa (or rather of its oldest MS, Patmos 57), mot the numbers of Migne 
and the Benedictines. Omit Epp. 1-5 : between 6 and 7 insert 182 of the Benedictine 
order: 12 is repeated: omit 17, 19, 22, 24-36: transpose 37 to nearly the end: 
omit 39: transpose 41 : omit 44-47, but insert 64: omit 55 (with V), 56, 58, 60, 62, 
63,65: 70-72: 75,76: 81,82: 88: 99: 102: 105-107: III: 114: 119,120: 124: 
128: 133 with L: 136: 139, 140, and 142, 143: 154-156: 162 and 165 and 168: 
174-179: 183-185: 188: 192: 213-223: 226 (with V), 227: 232: 237, 238, 240: 
243 (with V): insert 22 between 246 and 247: omit 257, 258, 265-267: omit 273, 
but insert with V 40, 41, and three other tractates, see pp. 26, 29 supra.] 

 [Baroce, 121 has lost several leaves after fol. 16 : for the letters jump from «f’ (22) 
to Ad’ (34), epp. 23-33 having wholly disappeared, see p. 28 supra.] 
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TABLEAU I (suéfe) 


OVL 
Vatic. 4 
Patm. 


epp. 356, 343 O 
de seconde main 
mut, O 
mut, O 
mut, O 
mut, O 
mut, O 
mut, O 
mut, O 


epp. 330 isth 
7(153),19[154 


(155). 


268], 1226 Li- 
nios, 1227 Li- 
banios,129[1 
199, 217, 
Patm. 326 
om. Patm. 326 


tr, 48, 127 Patm. 
326 


OVL 
Vatic. 43 
Patm. 32 


< ep. 329 [133] 


mut. L 
mut, L 
mut. L 
mut. L 
mut, P: mut. L 
mut. P: mut.L 


mut. P (presque 
en entier) 
mut, P 


bis Patm. 326 
bis Patm. 326 
bis Patm. 326, 
ep. 99 Patm. 326 


: 

295 7 

Ed. Bénéd.| Ed, Bénéd., p 
(et Migne) (et Migne) 
2 111 

3 269 112 : 
4 

245 79 | we oan 
244 80 123 116 . 
262 117 
276 118 

51 81 119 
203 82 243 120 s 
291 83 300 121 
54 84 228 122 
301 8 123 
254 87 105 125 ) 
195 88 252 126 : 
122 89 145 127 - 
255 go 100 128 S 
184 174 129 
185 92 I 130 
132 93 cm | 131 4 
181 94 32 132 : 
253 95 329 133 om, L : 
194 134 
‘ 193 135 a 
136 

3 137 

208 97 
196 98 94 138 : 
= 99 20 139 4 
100 I 140 
76 160 14! i 
103 2 143 4 
177 104 102 144 ‘ Z 
344 105 152 145 mut.P: mut.L 
345 I 146 
34 107 I 147 mut. L 
epp. 188, 141 98 148 mut.L 

[196], 198 [197], 241 149 mut. L 

237 [198], 222 227 150 mut, L q 

[seo 221 [270], 260 151 

220 [271], 130 

[210],205 [249], 321 152 

264 [267], 2 324 153 a 

7 154 
47 15 : 
148 157 
239 108 15 
127 109 163 1 59 

75 161 

48 110 179 162 
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TABLEAU I (suite) 
OvVL OVL 
Ed. Bénéd.| Ed. Bénéd. 
(et Migne) P | Patm. (et Migne) | Patm. 
7 163 189 mut. L 
164 mut, 349 214 
2 16 mut. 350 a1 
8 166 mut. O a1 
81 16 mut. O 352 217 
| 3 16 mut. O 353 218 
aI 169 mut.O 219 
325 170 mut, O 355 220 
110 171 mut.O ep. 356 Vat. 434 
281 172 34 221 
weg 173 mut, O 34 222 
174 mut,O~ 22 223 
120 175 mut,O 85 224 
250 176 mut.O 284 22 
226 77 7 22 om, V: om. L 
59 178 12, 227 
pe mut. Vat. 434 88 228 
265 180 mut. Vat. 434 87 229 
224 181 mut. Vat. 434 183 230 
131 182 mut, Vat. 434 137 231 
ar 183 mut. Vat. 434 =a 232 
12 184 mut, Vat. 434 233 
13 = 165 234 
23 I 235 
302 187 225 236 . 
6 188 263 237 mut. O 
I 189 204 238 mut. O (rem- 
4 190 = @_ partir d’ici le placées par I’ho- 
Patm. 326 se sé- mélie epi rod 
pare de la famille owpatos TOU 
Aa piov O secunda 
3 Ig! manu) 
192 242 239 
268 
194 241 
216 19 om. Vt om, 294 242 
95 14 243. «om. V: om. L 
141 233 244 
198 I 234 24, 
23] 199 235 24) 
I 200 113 247 
161 201 mut. L 2 
176 202 mut. L 205 249 
231 203 mut, L 292 250 
| 202 204 mut.L 159 251 
‘ 200 20; mut. L 172 252 
5 a mut. 79 253 
101 mut. 295. 254 
206 208 mut. L a 25 
10 209s mut. > 73 25 
307 210 mut. 257 
: 130 211 mut, L 33 258 
i 191 212 mut. L 290 259 
: 1 [I think there is some mistake here : the list of L on p. 24 supra includes 216, 
and the list of V on p. 25 gives 206, probably by a slip for 216. } 
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TABLEAU I (suite) 


OVL OVL 
Ed. Bénéd Ed. Bénéd 
(et Migne) | Patm, 320 (et Migne)| | Patm. $26 
260 mpos Tovs ui) Sexo- 
240 261 pévous 
45 262 [oA6’] et Libanios 
10 263 ; ep. 1226 [ov’}) 
25 264 
330 265 222 269 
332 266 221 270 «mut, P 
264 267 220 271 «mut. P 
267 268° mut. O (rempla- 89 272 
cée par l’homélie 124 273 


Ici se termine la collection de la famille Aa proprement dite: le 
Patmius 57 ajoute d’une main récente ep. 366; le Baroccianus 121 les 
trois lettres canoniques 188, 199, 217, également d’une main récente ; 
le Marcianus 61 (et le Paris. 334S) les cinq piéces qui suivent, c’est- 
a-dire, 40, 41, IIpés avevoivra rapapvOyrixy, inc. Bios rév 
Apaxis ... [le Paris. 334 S insére aussi 366], Eis dyvov rdcya, inc. ob 
éopriy . . ., Eis Tpudda, inc. ériyvwors . 


§III. Remarques complémentaires sur le Tableau I et sur 
la famille Aa. 


Deux mss de la famille Aa, le Vaticanus 434 et le Parisinus 334 S, 
contiennent, outre les lettres qui figurent au tableau I, tout un sup- 
plément qui leur est commun avec certains mss des autres familles et 
qui sera étudié a part (tableau XIII). 

La famille Aa est assez homogéne. Nous n’avons pas 4 insister sur 
ce que les manuscrits qui la composent ont de commun entre eux. 
Sils dérivent d’un méme archétype leurs analogies, une fois mises en 
évidence, s’expliquent assez d’elles-mémes. Leurs divergences sont bien 
plus embarrassantes. Un grand nombre sont accidentelles et imputables 
a des mutilations, 4 des insertions de seconde main, 4 des omissions 
involontaires, réparées parfois par les premiers copistes qui ont été ainsi 
amenés & introduire certaines variantes d’ordre, d’ailleurs insignifiantes. 
Si notre tableau est suffisamment clair nous pouvons nous dispenser de 
revenir sur ces menues divergences. 

Un seul ms, le Patmius 326, en présente de plus compliquées. 
Entre les numéros 95 et 96 de l’ordre combiné nous rencontrons une 
premiére enclave de 4 lettres, savoir 330, 7, 19, 47, ces trois derniéres 
étant copiées en double dans ce ms. (= 153, 154, 155 ordre combiné). 
Nous croyons que cette enclave a été extraite de la collection des lettres 
de S. Grégoire de Nazianze et insérée ici. En effet 3g0 est tout a fait 

. dans le style de S. Grégoire. 153, 154, 155 sont adressées par Basile 
a Grégoire. Or nous avons signalé, dans les descriptions des mss, des 
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lettres de S. Grégoire 4 S. Basile figurant dans les recueils de lettres de 
S. Basile et vice versa. (Cf. description du Medic. IV 14 p. 42 et du 
Vat. 713 p. 41.) Cette explication est d’autant plus plausible que la 
correspondance des deux écrivains se trouvait souvent 4 l’origine et 
aussi dans plusieurs de nos mss, notamment dans le Patmius 326, réunie 
en un méme tome. . 

Nous rencontrons une deuxiéme enclave entre les n° 107 et 108 de 
Yordre combiné, formée des lettres 188, 141, 198, 237, 222, 221, 220, 
1g0, 205, 264, 267. Libanios 1226, 1227, Bas. 129, 199, 217, 326. 
Dans ce groupe les lettres 188, 199, 217, 326, sont étrangéres aux autres 
mss Aa. Les trois premiéres sont les trois lettres canoniques. On 
comprend que les mss Aa les aient négligées parce qu’elles figuraient 
dans d’innombrables recueils canoniques. 326 est une dvem‘ypados. 
Nous savons que les anciens représentants de Aa ne donnent pas les 
dveriypadot. 

Les autres lettres de l’enclave sont réparties ailleurs dans Aa parfois 
par petits groupes (se reporter au tableau), parfoisisolément. Les deux 
lettres de Libanios données ici font partie de la tradition basilienne 
(cf. Paris. Arsenal 234, Marc. 61, Paris. 331 S, Vat. 2209). L’enclave 
dans son ensemble ne décéle point son origine. Elle ne parait pas 
extraite de la tradition Bz (Vat. 435) comme la derniére partie du ms, 
car la plupart de ces lettres manquent justement dans Vat. 435. 

En outre, comme il a été dit page 27, le Patmius 326 contenait encore 
125 lettres aujourd’hui perdues. Pour toute cette section finale il 
dépendait de la méme tradition que le Vaticanus 435, comme le mon- 
trera le tableau qui suit. 


Patmius 326. Vat. 435. Patmius 326. Vat. 435. 
Ed. Bénéd. et Migne. Famille Bz. Ed. Bénéd. et Migne. Famille Bz. 
176 =" 123 22 = om. 
I = 124 40 = +e 
161 = 122 41 = 12 
17 = 316 125 = om. 
170 = 315 124 = om. 
045 = jot dvemiypapos 
53 2 166 284 = om. 
u5 = 176 TOU TOD KU 
= 196 6 lettres a Amphiloque = ? 
I = 16 4 lettres & adresse 
3 lettres sans numéro illisible 
d’ordre dans le ms et 1 lettre & Libanios = ? 
impossibles a identi- 128 = 145 
fier 101 = 148 
g lettres de la corres- 114 
pondance entre Bas. 205 ou 206 = 152 ou 153 
et Libanios qu’on ne 159 = 156 
peut identifier de 238 = 163 
facgon certaine 73 = 164 
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Patmius 326. Vat. 435. Patmius 326. Vat. 435. 
Ed. Bénéd. et Migne. Famille Bz. Ed. Bénéd. et Migne. Famille Bz. 
gI = 183 286 = 226 
= 184 142 227 
= = 206 143 = 228 
183 = 20 144 = 22 
3 adresses illisibles dont ‘ ° 299 = 6: 
probablement les let- 201 = 232 
tres 119 et 72 = 208 et 209 107 = 233 
225 = 210 109 = 234 
263 = 211 un numéro illisible 
25 = 212 108 = 235 
28 = 214 303 = 236 
29 213 312 237 
242 = 215 18 = 238 
= 216 306 = 239 
365 = 217 278 = 240 
215 = 218 207 = 241 
= ? = 242 
126 = 219 106 = 243 
24 = 220 17 = 244 
15 = 221 ar = 245 
274 = 222 232 = 246 
49 = 223 248 
153 224 190 248 
5° = 225 


En outre le Patmius 326 donne 43 dveriypado: qui vont du n° tka’ bis 
jusqu’a réy’. Le Vat. 435 n’en donne que 4o du n° o¢’ inclus au 
n° oS@ inclus, ce qui fait une différence de 3 lettres en plus dans le 
Patmius 326. Pour cette série on ne saurait supposer que le Patmius 
ait innové. 

Dans le tableau ci-dessus on constate que les lettres 125 et 124 
données par le Patmius manquent dans le Vaticanus 326. Mais on les 
trouve dans les représentants de Aa (125 = 227 et 124 = 273 de notre 
ordre combiné tableau I). 

Le, Patmius représente donc une tradition composite, la tradition Aa 
pour la premiére partie de son contenu qui est la plus importante et la 
tradition Bz pour la dernitre en majeure part perdue. En outre Aa 
y est émendé a V’aide de Bz. 

Le Patmius 326 ne peut étre envisagé en conséquence comme un 
témoin d’un état ancien et intermédiaire qu’aurait traversé la famille Aa. 
Pour cette famille on a impression qu’elle nous transmet la Corres- 
pondance de S. Basile dans sa disposition la plus archaique sans traces 
sensibles de remaniements. En effet, sil’ordre Aa résultait de retouches 
faites 4 un ordre plus ancien, on pourrait sans doute découvrir quelle 
méthode, quels principes, auraient suivis les réviseurs. I] saute aux 
yeux qu’on n’aurait eu l’idée de remanier un ordre ancien que pour 
classer les lettres et les disposer suivant un principe logique. Or la 
logique est justement ce qui apparait le moins dans ordre Aa. Les 
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lettres n’y sont classées ni par correspondants, ni par régions, ni selon 
leur importance historique ou littéraire,; ni selon la chronologie. Sans 
doute on trouve dans les mss Aa, groupés ensemble, des lettres 
adressées 4 un méme corréspondant, par exemple les lettres 34, 27, 
30, 138, 268 4 Eustbe de Samosate, suivies de 182, 31, 146, 168, 157, 
158 & diverses personnes de entourage d’Eustbe. Mais on trouve 
rarement réunies en une série continue les lettres adressées 4 un méme 
personnage. Les mémes mss donnent encore, mais dispersées, les 
lettres 48, 95, 98, 100, 127, 128, 136, 141, 145, 162, 198, 237, 239, 241 
& Eustbe de Samosate. De méme les lettres 4 Grégoire de Nazianze 
ne sont pas groupées en une série continue. La correspondance avec 
Libanios forme plusieurs paquets. La classification par correspondants 
se trouve donc, si l’on veut, amorcée dans Aa, mais sans doute involon- 
tairement. Les lettres 34, 27, 30, 138, 268, 182, 31, 146, 168, 157, 158 
se suivent dans Aa, parce qu’elles étaient revenues de Samosate en un 
seul paquet. 
Dans les mss Aa, les lettres 121 ... 195, 122 adressées 4 différents 
évéques d’Arménie — ceux de Nicopolis, de 
Cologne et de Satala —se suivent sans autre 
enclave que la lettre 254 adressée 4 Pélagios, 
évéque de Laodicée de Syrie. Elles voisinent 
ensemble en vertu du récolement, et non 
pour avoir été systématiquement groupées 
suivant leur destination géographique. On 
peut en dire autant de 185, 132 (4 Abramios 
Patm az6 Aa de Batnae en Syrie — qu’il ne faut pas con- 
ae fondre avec Batnae en Mésopotamie), 181, 
253, 256, qui sont adressées 4 divers person- 
nages résidant en Syrie, et qui se suivent immédiatement dans Aa. Sile 
premier qui rassembla les lettres de S. Basile dans l’ordre Aa avait voulu 
les distribuer suivant leur adresse il aurait enflé considérablement le 
groupe adressé 4 des Syriens. Car beaucoup d’autres lettres ont la Syrie 
pour destination qui sont dispersées un peu partout dans les mss de la 
famille Aa. En réalité la collection Aa s’est formée sans plan précongu, 
sans méthode, au petit bonheur, et les manuscrits qui nous l’ont trans- 
mise sans changements nous laissent impression d’étre les plus fidéles 
& la plus ancienne tradition. Les manuscrits Aa nous permettent 
d’entrevoir comment s’est formée la collection des lettres de S. Basile. 
Le stemma ci-dessus représentera les rapports du. Patmius 326 avec 
Aa d’une part, avec Bz de l’autre. 


§ IV. La Famille Ab. 
Dans le tableau suivant nous réunirons dans une méme colonne les 
Parisini 506 et 763S (N) et le Vindobonensis 142 (W), mss de 
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contenu identique, & part ce détail que les trois lettres canoniques 
manquent dans le Vindob. Nous les désignerons dans le tableau par 
les lettres NW. Le Bodleianus Misc. 38 est négligé ici. II est a rap- 
procher de |’Estensis 229 (E) et du Marcianus 79. 


TasLeau II. Tableau synoptique des mss de la Famille Ab. 


Ed. Bénéd. | NW E Mare. 79 Ed. Bénéd.| NW E Mare. 79 
I I om. 336 52 
4 : om. 33 53 
3 
2 4 339 55 
7 340 56 
7 341 57 
34359 
59 
(Grég. 114) 344 60 
Io 34 61 
27 It 34 62 
30 12 34 63 
= 13 34 64 
14 349 5 
239 15 350 66 
12 16 351 67 ° 
4 17 352 68 
145 18 353 69 
100 19 354 
136 20 355 7° 
I ar: 356 E 356, 
98 22 355, Mare. 79) 
= 23 197 7 
24 72 
25 
198 26 120 4 
23 37 129 5 
28 216 
182 29 89 77 
30 112 78 
3! 279 
168 abo 
15 33 1m 81 
15 "34 110 82 
271 35 281 83 
36 104 84 
27 37 140 85 
3 38 go . 
39 28 87 
40 207 88 
59 41 210 89 
5 42 219 go 
43 261 
66 44 229 92 
80 45 230 93 
82 ag 
4 95 
69 48 29 96 
24 49 97 97 
25 50 92 
335 51 243 99 
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TABLEAU II (suite) 

Ed. Bénéd.| NW | E Mare. 79 Ed. Bénéd.| NW E Mare. 79 
228 100 266 137 
252 IoI | 205 158 
139 102 290 159 
102 103 | I 
227 104 2 161 

62 105 264 162 
251 106 267 163 
226 107 | 124 164 
265 108 160 165 
183 109 135 166 
263 IIo 192 167 
242 III 32 168 
204 112 272 169 

113 113 76 170 

114 | = 171 
29 II | 172 
2 Ii 177 173 
240 117 172 174 

53 118 2 175 
103 119 334 176 
222 120 | 259 177 
221 121 I 178 
220 » 122 I 179 
203 123 165 180 

54 124 291 181 
25 125 I 182 
25 126 15 183 

127 123 184 

105 128 262 185 
173 129 224 186 
257 130 3 187 
131 

5 132 301 I 

125 133 269 190 
I 300 Ig! 

184 134 302 . 192 

119 135 101 193 

79 136 206 194 
138 ‘9198 

1 
189 139 84 197 
245 140 72 I 
244 141 293 199 
250 142 299 200 om, E 

st 143 201 
121 144 5 202 
185 145 323 203 
130 146 147 204 
254 147 304 20 om, E 
195 148 33 a 
122 149 19 20 
255 150 178 2 
wer 
181 152 210 
260 153 } 6 211 
118 154 12 212 

81 155 276 213 
133 156 I 214 


| 
x 
* 


Ed. Bénéd. | NW | 


329 217 
194 218 
193 319 
212 220 
63 221 
94 
20 223 
21 224 
152 235 
32 22 
227 
9 228 
163 229 
74 230 
179 231 
3 232 
325 233 
131 234 
23, 
12 23 
13 237 
2 238 
11 239 
17 240 
22 241 
I 242 
E Marc. 79 
201 
218 
232 
248 
190 
62 
106 
49 
50 
175 
22 
356 (om. E) 
I 
171 
170 
15 
2 
286 
142 
143 
144 (om. E) 
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TaBLEAU II (suite) 
E Marc. 79 Ed. Bénéd.| NW | E Mare. 79 
187 294 243 
292 244 
159 245 
73 246 
16 247 
4 248 
4 249 
321 250 
174 251 
10 252 
8 253 
8 254 
307 255 
87 256 
330 257 
332 258 
236 259 
150 2 
161 261 
176 262 
231 263 
4 202 264 
200 265 
Ig! 266 
233 267 om, E 
234 268 
235 269 
[188] om. W E Marc. 79 
[199] om. W E Marc. 79 
[217] om. W E Marc. 79 
E Mare. 79 E Marc. 79 | E Mare. 79 
3 316 331 
109 170 155 (mut. E) 
393 320 = (mut. E) 
306 317 8 
278 322 270 
208 326 
333 327 28 
312 717 307 (mut. E) 
83 209 37 
153 E 36 
321 Marc. 79 285 Mare. 79 (def. E) 
283 309 289 
296 314 330 
201 
10 308 (mut. E) I 
10 117 (mut. E) 167 
93 » 298 (mut. E) Lib. 1226 
78 35 Lib. 1227 
273 3I0 Lib. 1228 
275 249 mS 
315 Gr. Nys. 2 
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La famille Ab procéde d’une révision de ordre Aa. Elle classe les 

lettres par correspondants. Les correspondants eux-mémes sont 

groupés soit par ordre de dignité, 

soit selon quelque analogie appa- 

rente. Ainsi nous avons toute une 

grande catégorie de lettres groupées 

ensemble et qui n’ont de commun 

que d’étre destinées & des collec- 

tivités. Parfois c’est la similitude 

des noms des destinataires qui a 

Ab Aa opéré Pattraction (ex: 38, 58, 6o, 

59,55 4 divers personnages portant 

le nom de Grégoire). Pour cette 

famille on peut presque toujours retrouver le motif de la place qu’occupe 

une lettre dans une série. Il y a donc systématisation dans la suite 

qu’elle nous offre. Et pour cette raison nous jugeons Ab postérieur 4 Aa. 
Le stemma ci-dessus représente les rapports de Ab avec Aa. 


§ V. Rapports des deux Familles Aa et Ab. 


Naturellement il est malaisé d’instituer de longues listes de concor- 
dance entre Aa et Ab, étant donné que Ab procéde 4 une répartition 
systématique par correspondants des lettres qui se suivent dans Aa au 
petit bonheur. Néanmoins on peut retrouver Aa dans Ab 4 I’état de 
‘disjecta membra’. Nous allons réunir dans le tableau suivant les 
‘membres épars’ de Aa reconnaissables dans Ab. 


Fic. 2. 


TaBLeau III. iste des concordances entre Aa et Ab. 


Ed. Bénéd. | : Ed. Bénéd. 

(et Migney | A* | Ab (etMigney | | Ab 

I I I 
4 2 20 187 
[14] 3 é a1 188 

3 4 
22 51 
34 10 338 23 32 
27 8 11 33 24 53 
30 9 12 33' 2 54 
= 10 13 339 2 55 
iI 14 340 27 56 
341 28 57 
182 12 29 342 29 58 
13 30 343 30 59 

14 
I 32 61 32 43 
| I 33 66 33 44 
1 17 34 80 34 45 
282 18 195 379 36 79 
334 19 176 37 80 


4 
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TaBLeau III (suite) 
Ed. Bénéd. | Aa | Ab Ed. Bénéd. | Aa | 
rr 38 81 177 104 
214 4° 195 344 105 
(99 196 34. 106 
197 34 107 
28 44 | 239 108 
I 
299 49 200 156 115 
5° 201 123 116 
5 51 202 117 
147 53 204 92 119 
304 54 205 243 120 
33 55 206 
328 132 
229 67 92 329 133 
230 93 194 134 
29 7 96 63 13 
97 72 97 94 13 
8 20 139 
1 73 17 
17 146 
164 74 9 136 4 
38 75 39 1 
76 40 241 149 
[59] 41 
55 77 43 154 
155 
245 79 - 47 156 
4 
[250] 142 148 157 
81 143 9 158 
203 82 163 159 
gor 62 164 
121 86 144 251 165 
145 
130 146 118 166 
254 87 147 81 167 
195 88 I 
122 89 149 110 171 
255 go 150 281 172 
104 173 
2 12 
25 96 12 68 174 
96 98 120 175 
I 20 
178 99 208 182 
211 183 
76 Ior 170 12 184 
i 102 171 13 185 
103 172 23 186 
VOL. XXI. x 


Ab 

173 

60 

62 

I 

17 

183 

185 

216 

a1 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

ar 

22 

23 

6 

227 

228 

229 

230 

105 

106 

154 

155 

82 

83 

74 

234 

235 

236 

237 

23 
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Tasieau III (suite) 


Ed. Bénéd. | Aa | Ab 
302 187 tr. [192] 
116 188 239 

17 189 240 
133 193 156 
194 157 
Bs 196 24 
197 25 
198 198 26 
2 I 2 
128 200 8 
161 201 261 
176 202 262 
231 203 263 
202 204 264 
200 205 265 
Io1 207 1 
206 208 
349 214 65 
35° 215 
35t 216 6 
352 217 6 
353 218 69 
354 219 [69 5) 
355 220 71 
34 221 63 
34 222 64 
86 228 254 
[307] 255 
87 229 256 


Ed. Bénéd. | Aa Ab 


263 237 110 
204 238 112 
242 239 III 
18 241 242 
294 242 243 
233 244 267 
234 245 268 
235 246 269 
113 247 113 
114 248 114 
250 244 

159 245 
2 115 

116 
73 256 246 

$3 357 

258 247 

259 15 

260 160 
265 57 
266 258 
267 162 
268 163 
222 269 120 
321 270 121 
220 271 122 


Nous commenterons seulement quelques exemples de cette liste. Si 
Yon congoit 4 la rigueur des rencontres telles que celles-ci, 34, 27, 30, 
138, 268, ou encore 182, 31, 146, 168, 157, 158, parce que ces séries qui 
se suivent dans Aa se trouvent répondre au but qui a été poursuivi dans 
Ab, on ne s’expliquerait pas les séries concordantes telles que 


divers N icopolitains 
247 

246 

29 4 ’église d’Ancyre 

97 au sénat de Tyane 


254 & Pélage év. de Laodicée 
195 4 Euphronios év. de Cologne 
122 4 Poimenios év. de Satala 


255 4 Vitus év. de Carrhes 

328 4 Hyperechios 

329 A Phalerios 

194 Zoilos 

193 4 Méléce médecin en chef 

212 4 Hilarios 

63 a Vhégémon de Néocésarée 

94 4.Helios gouverneur de la 
province 

20 au sophiste Leontios . 


| | 
| 
| 
. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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Si ’on n’admettait que des deux familles l'une est issue de autre, 
Ab nous présentant les lettres systématiquement classées, tandis que Aa 
fournit un ordre de hazard, nous admettrons en’ attendant des raisons 
plus plausibles que Ab est issu de Aa, comme notre stemma le repré- 
sente page 304. 


§ VI. La Famille Ac: ses rapports avec Aa. 


La famille Ac se compose des deux Parisini 967 et 1021 S. Voici 
les menues divergences de ces deux manuscrits en ce qui touche la Cor- 
respondance de S. Basile. ‘ 

Dans 1021 S manquent: 

1° Le fragment sur l’Eucharistie Inc. xabeLopévos ris tpamélys. 

2° Ep. Bas. 358, 359. 

3° Ep. Greg. Naz. 46, 80. 

4° mpos doxyras apxapiovs tapaivecis. 

5° Bas. ep. 42 (ad Chilonem). 

6° Chap. i du De Spiritu Sancto. 

7° Bas. ep. 333, 365, 215, 15 (lacune). 

Ces deux mss procédent d’une révision de l’ordre Aa complété par 
les dveriypapo. Les différences entre Aa et Ac, abstraction faite du 
supplément des dver/ypado., résultent du fait que Ac groupe ensemble 
les lettres A un méme correspondant qui se trouvent dispersées dans Aa. 
L’identité fondamentale des deux familles ressortira du rapprochement 
des numéros dont aucune raison n’a motivé le déplacement dans Ac. 


TaBLeau IV. iste des concordances entre Aa et Ac. 


Ed. Bénéd. Ed, Bénéd, 
| “= | Ae (etMigney | | Ae 
I I I 269 112 14 
4 2 2 134 113 I 
2 3: om, 135 114 149 
9 4 3 [160}- 150, 
140 4 156 151 
173 tr. be 11 152 
7 5 2 117 153 
> 8 6 276 118 154 
30 9 7 92 119 155 
138 10 8 243 120 156 
2 I 9 300 121 157 
228 122 158 
196 98 82 2 123 159 
178 99 83 7 124 . . 
105 12 -160 
76 101 97 252 12 161 
6 102 98 145 127 tr. 
103 100 128 tr 
177 104 100 ad 129 162 
130 163 
a71 146 (137) 164 


a 
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TaBLeau IV (suite) 
Ed. Bénéd. | Aa | Ac Ed. Bénéd, | Aa | Ac 
bo 131 165 46 190 207 
132 1 tr, 
: 329 133 167 89 192 tr, 
194 134 168 333 193 208 
193 13 169 194 209 
212 13 170 
63 171 206 208 ait 
| 94 1 172 10 209 212 
[ 139 173 307 210 213 
(at) 174 
] 140 175 85 224 214 
141 284 25 
[189] 176 226 om.) 
142 177 125 227 215 
| 2 143 tr. 228 216 
: 102 144 178 87 229 217 
[103] 179 183 230 218 
: 152 145 180 137 231 tr. 
i 146 tr, 24 232 219 
147 i. 
98 148 tr. 225 236 220 
241 149 tr. 
} 227 150 181 2 240 221 
260 151 182 1 oe 222 
321 152 183 294 242 223 
324 153 184 (14? 243 om.) 
154 tr. 233 244 tr. 
19 15 tr. 234 245 tr . 
15 om. 235 246 tr. 
15 185 13 247 224 
9 15 186 114 248 225 
3 159 187 205 249 226 
14 160 188 292 250 227 
75 161 tr, 159 251 228 
179 162 189 172 252 tr. 
119 163 tr. 79 253 tr. 
62 164 190 29 254 229 
251 16 1g! 2 255 tr. 
I 192 73 256 230 
81 16 193 53 257 231 
3 I 194 I 258 232 
oO 25 tr. 
265 180 197 “or 260 233 
| 224 181 I 
| 131 182 199 258 264 234 
7 aut 183 200 330 265 235 
| 12 184 201 266 2 
13 185 202 267 237 
: 23 186 203 267 268 238 
: 302 18 204 222 269 239. 
18 221 270 240 
17 189 220 241 
: ! [This letter is given by PO of Aa, not by VL: Ac is therefore related to the 
latter subdivision of Aa.] 
? [Similarly this letter is given by PO of Aa, not by V L.] 
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Ac ne contient pas les lettres de S. Basile 4 S. Grégoire de Nazianze. 
Ac donne la série des dver’ypapo: qui manque dans les plus anciens 
_ Manuscrits de Aa (cf. tableau XIII). : 

Les deux familles Aa, Ac, présentent entre elles une analogie re- 
marquable. C’est qu’elles font suivre un grand nombre d’adresses d’un 
bref résumé touchant le contenu de la lettre. Exemples: 

Ep. 156. Evaypiw rpeoBurépw adore yevér Oa. 

Ep. 135- Avoddpw rperBurépw "Avrioxeias epi tod ras xpi) owrdooew 
ras BiBdovs. 

Ep. 262. TG airG (OipBixiw) dri cis cpa Oeios Adyos 
EAN 75 rod "Adap Pipapa. 

Ep. 133. [érpw eis civapow Tov "ExxAnousw etc. 

Ep. 7. Tpyyopiw éraipw: drt obx ixavds Adyos wapdetracw THs 
vooupévys eboeBeias Kai iva cvvyyopy TH 

Ep. 19. aire drrixdv, wai dmodoyia Suri 
dvréypaiev. 

Ep. 48. To airg (EioeBiw) drodoyia 75 Bapd rod Kai wept 
Anpodirov peravociv 

Ep. 291. Tipobéw ph mpoéxew Tois paralos 
Tov ddpedipwr. 

Ep. 55- Tpyyopiv Burépw tod cvvoixov yuvaiov. 

Ep. 65. ’ArapBiw xpivavre pn ypadeww 1a da 

Ep. 54. Xwperuxdros adore ph yiverOar xwpis abrod trnpéras rapa 
Tovs Kavovas. 

Ep. 230. Todcrevopévors ris (NixomdAews) 51a 
abrois éricxorov. 

Ep. 38. Tpyyopiy oicias xai irorrdcews. 

Ep. 276. ‘Appariw peyddw 8a tov vidv Tov Kar’ dperi peredBeiv 
BovAspevov Biov. 

Ep. 260. érioxorov Tod was 6 droxreivas Kaiy érra 
exdixoupéva Kai eis 7d [cod 52] riv 
poupaca. 


§ VII. Conclusions relatives aux Familles Aa, Ab, Ac. 


Nous aurions souhaité pouvoir compléter ici notre démonstration 
concernant l’origine commune des trois familles de l’embranchement A, 
ou plutét le lien de filiation qui rattache Ab et Ac 4 la famille Aa. 
Mais nous sommes obligé de renvoyer 4 notre quatri¢me chapitre ce 
supplément de démonstration qui nous sera fourni par les variantes de 
la lettre 46. On s’y rendra compte du lien qui unit les trois familles. 
Toutefois, si ’on se reporte dés maintenant & l’apparat de l’édition 
mauriste, quelque insuffisant qu'il soit, on pourra sommairement 
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cconstater l’accord des trois familles représentées, Aa par le Vaticanus (434) 
-et par le ms de Notre-Dame (Parisinus 3345S), Ab par le Regius primus 
(Parisinus 506), Ac par le Coislinianus secundus (Parisinus 102t S). 
Non qu’il n’y ait parfois des divergences. Mais, quand elles se pro- 
duisent, elles sont sans grande portée, pour autant que |’édition mauriste 
nous fournit les moyens suffisants d’information. 

Nous admettons donc que Ab et Ac représentent des ordres issus de 
Aa, conformément au stemma suivant. 


Fic. 3. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS: 
SOME NEW MATTER CHIEFLY FROM COPTIC 
SOURCES. 


THE importance of each tiny fragment of a first-century apocryphal 
Gospel is not to be measured by its length. Thus the little piece from 
the Hebrews Gospel preserved in the Coptic version of a discourse by 
Cyril of Jerusalem restores a whole portion of that document, and as 

‘ well it illumines more than one large literary problem in its own century. 
This piece is in Cyril’s sermon on Mary Theotokos. That it is an 
authentic sermon by the Jerusalem divine there is no reason to question. 
The editor considers it probable that it is based on the twenty-first of 
the famous Catechetical Lectures.' The suggested literary relation is 


1 Budge Miscellaneous Coptic Texts, 1915, Ixxvi. 
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not plain. It seems to have its spring from the superscription to the 
discourse which says: ‘The Twentieth Explanation (eguencic) which 
the Holy Patriarch Apa Cyril, Archbishop of Jerusalem, composed on 
the life of the Holy Theotokos Mary.’ The numerical reference is to 
a number of sermons on the subject of Mary. Moreover, the particular 
phase of the subject dealt with in this ‘Twentieth Explanation’ is 
a natural offshoot or extension of the Twelfth Catechetical Lecture upon 
de Christo Incarnato. The closing sections of that Lecture, which deal 
with Mary, begin with the heretics’ preoccupation with the theme of the 
dvvayis and Mary ; and Cyril breaks out: dyriAéywow of aipercxol 
tod “Yyiorov The matter and manner of this 
ancillary discourse are Cyril’s, and a quotation from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews is in reality the Archbishop’s text. He is 
attacking those heretics more directly on whom he makes general 
remarks in his better-known Lectures. The protagonist of ‘ Ebionitic 
heresy’ was a monk from ‘the neighbourhood of Maiéma? of Gaza’. 
It is he upon whose lips Cyril places a quotation from the Hebrews 
Gospel 

‘It is written in the [Gospel] according to the Hebrews (nataghpaioc) 
that when Christ wished to come upon the earth to men the Good 
Father called a mighty power (fiavmaasic) in the heavens which was 
called Michael (ss19¢anX), and committed Christ to the care thereof. 
And the power came down into the world, and it was called Mary 
(sxapia), and [Christ] was in her womb for seven months.’ 


The monk holds that there are five Gospels, that is to say, there are the 
four canonical Gospels and that to the Hebrews. Whereupon the Arch- 
bishop retorts: ‘Where in the Four Gospels is it said that the Holy 
Virgin Mary and the Mother of God is a force (avmaasic) ?’* 

First, then, this fragment marks the source of like ideas in the 
Gospel according to Feter, since there is very ancient authority for 
finding union between these two Gospels. It is commonly known that 
as far back as Ignatius, Zp. ad Smyrn. iii 1 f, this union was recognized, 
whilst Origen de Principiis i praef. 8 and Jerome de Viris Illustribus 
xvi are just as explicit. From the Peter Gospel*® an incident can be 

1 Cyril of Jerusalem Catech. xii 32 (P. G. xxxiii 765 8). 

2 ‘The seaport of the land of the Gazaeans which they call Maiumas’, Sevens 
Diaconus Vita Porphyrii 57. 

3 Budge, Coptic 60, English 637, 

4 This is a pulpit point by Cyril and is not in the Gospel ; ef, James J.7.S. 
1917, 16 

Petri (ed. Klostermann) v 19 «al kipros dveBénoe Adyar" pou, 
 ddvapis (pov), pe. 
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restored to the closing parts of the Hebrews Gospel, and from the latter 
an opening part can be restored to the former document. 

In the second place, the conjunction of the ‘mighty power in the 
heavens’ and ‘ Michael’ is of rare value for bringing at least starlight 
into what hitherto have been unlit patches of sky. These patches are 
as wide apart as Irenaeus of Lyons and Ishé’dad of Merv. Thus 
Irenaeus tells of a star which could ‘enter into the house where the 
child was found in swaddling clothes. The star came and stood over 
his head to shew the Magians the Son of God, the Christ’. And upon 
this passage even Professor Tixeront was obliged to comment: ‘ Saint 
Irénée parait suivre ici une tradition particulitre sur la manitre dont 
Yétoile apparut & Bethléem.’* Nor is the meaning of Caesarius clearer 
when he discusses why the Magi rather than followers of other cults 
should have seen and be led by the star: eixérws dorépa tiv dyyeAov 
& Ocios An homilist who writes in Old Irish is 
in the same case, and in spite of his invocation of Augustine, when he 
states: ‘Or else it was an angel of God that appeared in the form of 
a star, as is the opinion of St Augustine.’* The Bishop of Hippo 
appears to have known all the Irish writer implies. An instance is in 
Sermo ccclxxiv 1° ‘sed Magi non erant de gente Israel. Colebant 
Gentium deos, hoc est daemonia ; quorum fallaci decipiebantur potentia. 
Viderunt ergo quamdam stellam inusitatam, mirati sunt: quaesierunt 
sine dubio cuius esset signum, quod tam novum insolitumque viderunt. 
Et utique audierunt, profecto ab angelis, ab aliqua admonitione revela- 
tionis’. Another example is in the de Mirabilibus Sacrae Scripturae® © 
ascribed to the great African : ‘ De ista vero stella, utrum stella sim- 
pliciter, an angelus, an Spiritus sanctus accipiatur . . . aut si angelus 
habitu stellae hoc ministerium fecit, quia repugnat, dum se angeli 
quando se hominibus ostendunt, in multos transformant habitus?’ An- 
other illustration is the late Syrian commentator,’ who knew much 
ancient exegetical literature, has not more light than his predecessors, 
when he interprets Matt. ii 7 f: ‘it was not a real star . . . but an Angel 

Tod Knpvyparos, 58. 

2 Irenaeus Démonstration de la prédication apostolique 408 (ed. Barthoulot and 
Tixeront, 1917). 

§ Dialogus ii interr, cvii (P. G. xxxviii 973). 

* Homily on the Epiphany xxxii 478 (Atkinson The Passions and Homilies from 
Leabhar Breac, 1887). 

5 P.L. xxxix 1666, 

® iii 4 (P. L. xxxv 2194). What may be called the values of the Hebrews Gospel 
appears to lie behind a statement in the Pseudo-Augustine Liber de Antichristo 
(P. L. x1 1134): ‘sive Dominus Iesus potentia suae visionis illum, sive archangelus 
Michael per virtutem Domini nostri Iesu Christi occidit, non per virtutem cuiuslibet 
angeli vel archangeli.’ 

7 Isho’dad of Merv Commentaries (ed. Gibson) v 16. 
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who shone like a star from Persia to Bethlehem.’ But this fragment 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews brings order into these widely 
scattered hints of the star which was an angel by telling their source. 
And it adds a more distinctive feature to the angel and the star with its 
name for the two, ‘a Power’. 

Among the material gathered by the late Mr Forbes Robinsog in 
his Coptic Apocryphal Gospels are some pieces which yield that most 
distinctive name. They are from Papyri sources and can take the 
apocryphal matter back to the first century, or to a time earlier than 
Irenaeus. In a Sahidic account of the Magi’s visit to Christ, which 
unfortunately is very broken, occurs the following: ‘we first [saw] that 
star...and... was first... of the power of Christ... the star left 
Bethlehem, [and came] and stood above . .. the power of Christ 
blinded... Herod and his mind, that he might not seek anything.’' 
This account is drawn from the same source as that of Irenaeus; since © 
the phrase ‘left Bethlehem’ means that the star went from shining over 
Bethlehem town and entered the house to shine above the Christ, and 
the lacuna between ‘ Bethlehem’ and ‘stood above’ can be filled in 
from the text of the Demonstration of Apostolical Preaching. The Angel- 
Star has now its name, ‘a Power’. Further, a phrase or two from 
another source is significant for this point. This source speaks of the 
star that it is ‘not a star like all the stars’, for it is ‘a power of the. 
height, which took the likeness of a star’. 2 This most characteristic 
name of Power can be introduced from Irenaeus to Ishé’dad without 
the suspicion of interpolation. It comes naturally to its other names. 
Another Sahidic fragment is more influential than those which have 
been mentioned. This time not only are the sundered Patristic refer- 
ences organized and given meanings, but also Cyril’s citation from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews is enlarged, and another first-century 
document loses its difficulties of interpretation. This fragment reads *: 


‘ Now it came to pass after six months from ‘he time that John was 
born, the Word of the Good Father also was born from the holy 
Virgin Mary, in the reign of Augustus the King of the Romans, and 
when Herod was tetrarch in Judaea, And straightway His star rose in 
the east, and the shepherds saw it, and wondered at it. For it was 
not a star like all the stars, but it was a great star in the form of 
_ a wheel (tpoxoc), its figure (rrmoc)- being like a Cross, sending forth 
" flashes of light ; letters being written on the cross (enetfoc), This is 
Jesus the Son of God. And wise men when they saw the star and 
read the letters, hastened and came to Jerusalem unto Herod and the 

1 Robinson Texts and Studies iv 2 (1896) 236. 
_® Robinson 237. 
3 Robinson 162-165. It will be noticed that Mary is not here ‘a Power’. 
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chief priests, saying, Where is the King of the Jews that is born? 
for we saw His star in the east, and are come to worship Him.’ 


The familiar notes of the Hebrews Gospel stand out as clearly as the 
unfamiliar notes—the wheel and the cruciform message. These repre- 
sent how and with what Michael, the Star and Power, came down. In 
times latér than the first century these two features became Michael’s 
insignia. Another Coptic sermon shews this to be so. Ina Discourse 
of Eustathius on St Michael the Archangel* it is said: ‘In his left (i.e. 
hand) a wheel (tpo¢oc) like | that of] a chariot, upon which was a cross.’ 
There is a difficulty in the identification of this Eustathius. He is said 
to have been ‘bishop of Traké, the island to which the Empress 
banished St John Chrysostom’. Since it is historic that the eloquent 
ecclesiastic was banished to Pityrus, Amélineau proposes the translation 
‘lle de Turquie ’* on the strength of the Copt’s weak knowledge of 
geography, and he has suggested that the name ‘Anastasius should be 
substituted for Eustathius. This latter name, however, appears to have 
been a persistent one with Church officials in the near neighbourhood 
of the Caucasus. The evidence of the sermon is without double voice. 
But can it be made certain that what are stati@ emblems were once 
dynamic factors in the Star-Angel’s mission? This is to be shewn from 
what has been the most baffling of the Odes of Solomon. The Twenty- 
third Ode sings about the Letter and the Wheel. 


‘5. And His thought was like a Letter ; His will descended from 
. on high, and it was sent like an arrow® which is violently shot from 
the bow: 6. and many hands rushed to the Letter to seize it and to 
take and read it: 7. and it escaped their fingers and they were 
affrighted at it and at the seal that was upon it. 8. Because it was 
not permitted to them to loose its seal : for the Power that was over 
* the seal was greater than they... 40. But a Wheel received it and 
it (i.e. the Letter) was coming upon it: 11. and a sign was with it 
of Dominion and Government... 14. The Head went down to the 
Feet, because down to the Feet the Wheel ran, and that which was 
coming upon it. 15. The Letter was one of command, for there 
was included in it all regions.’ 


It means surely that the Ode celebrates the Star-Angel’s descent to 
Bethlehem. Where the Hebrews Gospel represents the coming down 
of Jesus by a Power, the Ode sings of the same coming down with 
as little as possible Christian resetting of the theme. Its use of the 
material is so close that it may be concluded that in the apocryphal 


} Budge St Michael the Archangel, 1894, English 103*, Coptic 128. 
2 Budge xxvii 3. 
3 Cf. Ps,-Aug. de Mirab. iii. 4 ‘et si per aera, sagittae more ’, etc. 
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Gospel the Star, which was a Power, was wheel-like and bore a cruci- 

form message which the Magi read ; indeed, the Sahidic fragment leads 

right to that conclusion. A Syriac tract, Concerning the Star,’ which is 

said to be by Eusebius, upholds most of the foregoing points: ‘There 

appeared the Star, both transformed in its aspect, and also conspicuous - 

by its rays, and terrible and grand in the glorious extent of its light. 

And it overpowered by its aspect all the stars that were in the heavens, 

as it inclined to the depth, to teach that its Lord had come down to the 

depth, and and ascended again to the height of its mane, to shew that 

its Lord was God in His nature.’ 

. The two features, which are now related with those that hitherto have 

raised questions as to their source and significance, have found their | 
way into later literature and with something shorn of their original 

qualities.. The descending Wheel is in a Coptic Discourse on Michael 

the Archangel by Timothy, Archbishop of Alexandria.? Its appearance 

is: ‘And there was a wheel, and thousands of thousands and tens of 

thousands of tens of thousands of fiery lightnings leaped forth, and shot 

down into the chaos of Tartarus, that burned with fire.’ It will be 

noticed that the Wheel goes ‘down to.the feet’ in the Ode. Concern- 

ing this item of spiritual cosmology it should be remembered that the 

Acta Pilati viii (xxiv) records: ‘And when he (Hades) had received / 
him (Satan) he sank down with him beneath the feet of the Lord into | 
the depth of the Abyss ’—that’is, there was a depth in the underworld 

of the dead down to which the ‘ Wheel’ did not or could not go. As 

to the Letter, the late Ethiopic Miracles of the Blessed Virgin® affords » 
an illustration of the usual ‘ deptavation’ of an ancient literary original. 4 
It occurs in the incident of the Virgin and the Khalifa of Athribis. 
The shrines, of the Virgin were in danger, and a ‘letter of command’ | 
(the description is repeated several times) was dispatched on the 
subject. ‘God Almighty decreed’ that ‘a white dove’ should bear it 
‘unto a land which was afar off’. By what means the bird entered the 
tent where it was to go none could tell; and he to whom it was sent 
‘ found that the letter was in the handwriting of the king himself, and 
that the ink wherewith the king’s own words had been written was wet 
as if they had just been written’. The analogy from Cerdon’s Hymn 
of the Soul is known. 


VACHER BURCH. 


1 Wright Journal of Sacred Literature, 1866, April 117 ff, Oct. 162. 
2 Budge Miscell. Coptic Texts, Coptic 514, English 1023. 
3 Ed. Budge, tgoo, ff. 
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A SEVENTH-CENTURY COMMENTARY ON THE 
CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


A MANUSCRIPT from Reichenau, Karlsruhe, Aug. 233, ff. 1a-40 b, 
contains an anonymous Latin Commentary on the Catholic Epistles, 
. which has not yet been printed. In this work six Irish writers are 
mentioned by name. These names were printed in diplomatic repro- 
' duction by the late Alfred Holder in a very brief note contributed to 
the Archiv fiir celtische Lexikographie (Bd. iii, 1907, pp. 266-267). 
They are’: 

(1) Beeccanns (Brecannus, Brecanus, Brecan, Precannus), cited 
eight times. This name, in the form Breccan, is common in the Irish 
Martyrologies. 

(2) Bercannus filius Aido, cited once. Aido is the Irish genitive of 
Aid or Aed, a very common name, and Berchan is also of frequent 
occurrence in the Martyrologies. That the author of the Commentary 
meant to discriminate between Breccannus and Bercannus is evident: 
fol. 5b, lines 9-13 ‘omne datum optimum brecannus et bercannus 
filius aido nolunt hoc testimonium ad proprietatem unius rei separari 
quod apostolus de multitudine beneficiorum dei dixit’. 

(3) Manchianus doctor moster, cited once. This reference to 
Manchianus as the author’s teacher is particularly interesting for it 
enables us to give an approximate date to the work. In the Prologue 
of the Pseudo-Augustinian treatise De Mirabilibus Sanctae Scripturae, 
which, as I have shewn elsewhere,’ was written in Ireland by an 
unknown author in the year 655, we read: . 


Hoc* autem opus utrum intereat an maneat in uestro pendet arbitrio. 
Ab uno enim uestrum, id est Bathano,* post patrem Manchianum, si 
quid oe ab eo didici, et ab altero ut credo una saliua oris 
eius, uicem laborum * omnium suscepi. 


1 Holder (p. 267) has only identified two of these names (Lodcen, Lath). It is 
much to be regretted that the edition of the Commentary which he promised has 
never seen the light. 

2 Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy vol. xxxv, Section C, No. 2, 1919. 

8 I give here the text according to three MSS which I have collated (Brussels, 
10543-10544, f. 21b; London, Reg. 5. C. V, f. 123 a, and Harl. 4725, f. 20a). In 
the printed edition (Patrol. Lat. 35, 2152) the passage is unintelligible. 

* MS Harl. has Barbano, but the form Barban does not occur in Irish documents. 
This Bathanus is possibly the same personage as the ‘ bishop Baithanus’ mentioned 
by Bede (Hist. Eccl. ii 19), and may perhaps be identified with Baetan Mac-Ui- 
Cormaic, abbot of Clonmacnoise, who died in 664 (Annals of aati ed. MacCarthy, 
iv, 1901, p. 29; Tigernach Rev. Celt. xvii, p. 198). 

5 MS Harl. hbrorum, 
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And further on in the work (liber ii, cap. 4): 
Post quem [decimum cyclum] undecimus . ... ad nostra usque 
tempora decurrens, extremo anno Hiberniensium doctore Manchiano 


moriente’* inter ceteros sapientes, peragitur. Et duodecimus nunc 
tertium annum agens, etc. 


From these passages we learn that the author of the De Miradilibus 
wrote in 655, and that he was a disciple of a certain ‘ pater’ or ‘ doctor 
Manchianus’, who died ‘along with other sages’ in the year 652. 
There can, I think, be no reasonable doubt that the ‘ Manchianus 
doctor noster’ of the Karlsruhe Commentary is the same personage 
as the ‘doctor Manchianus’ of the De Miradilibus. One is even 
tempted to go further and suggest that both treatises may be from the 
pen of the same author, but this, of course, cannot be decided with 
certainty until we have critical editions of both of them to enable us to 
make comparison as to style, matter, and Biblical citations. Who then 
was this Manchianus who died ‘inter ceteros sapientes’ in the year 
652? The Irish Annals will supply us with the answer. Precisely 
under the date 652 we read in the ‘Annals of Tigernach’ and in the 
‘Annals of Ulster’ of the death of a certain Manchene or Manchen, 
abbot of Mondrehid, near Borris in Queen’s County, and ‘ Tigernach’ 
gives us in addition the names of the other wise men who died in the 
same year.* Of the literary activities of this Manchianus we un- 
fortunately know nothing. It is possible that he may have been the 
author of a Commentary on St Matthew, of which a few fragments are 
preserved in the form of marginal scholia signed M or MA or MAN in 
the margins of MS Harl. 1802 (ff. 20 b, 44b, 47 b, 48a, 48b, 49a, 49b, 
50a, 52 b, 53a, 54a, 55b, 56a). This MS is a copy of the Gospels* 
written at Armagh in 1138 by a scribe named Maelbrigte. The latter 
may have been in possession of the complete work of Manchianus, or 
he may have merely transcribed the marginalia from an older MS. 

(4) The'fourth name in the Karlsruhe Commentary is Bannbannus, 
who is cited once. He may be identified with Banban the Wise, whose 
death in 686 is recorded in the ‘ Annals of Ulster’,* and also by ‘ Tiger- 
nach ’,5 who terms him ‘lector of Kildare, wise above every one’. 


1 I give this phrase according to the reading of the Munich MS lat. 14456 of 
saec. ix, fol. 46a, which contains an extract from the De Mirabilibus; cf. my paper 
in Proc. R. I. Acad, cited above, p. 200. 

2 Cf. my paper in the Proc, R. I. Acad. xxxv, Section C, No, 2, 1919, p. 198. 

3 Cf. Catal. of the Harleian MSS ii, 1808, pp. 231, 234-235 ; Reeves Proc. R. I. 
Acad. v, 1851, pp. “60-61, 65-66; Whitley Stokes The Academy xxxi, 1887, 
PP. 345-346, and Revue Celtique viii, 1887, p. 356; Berger Histoire de la Vulgate, 
1893, p. 387 ; Gougaud Revue Celtique xxxv, 1914, pp. 425-426. 

4 Ed. MacCarthy, iv, 1go!, p. 30. 

5 Ed. Whitley Stokes Revue Celtique xvii, 1896, p. 209. 
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(5) and (6). Lodcen and Lath, each,cited once. These names 
belong to one and the same personage, Laidhggen MacBaith Bannaigh, 
a monk of Clonfertmulloe, Queen’s Co., who died, according to ‘ Tiger- 
nach’' and the ‘ Annals of Ulster’,? in 661. Some of his literary work 
has survived. In the Karlsruhe MS Aug. 134 there is an abridgement 
of the Moralia of St Gregory bearing the inscription Jnapit Egloga 
Quam Scripsit Lathcen Filius Bait De Moralibus [ob Quas Gregorius 
Papa Fecit, a small portion of which has been printed by the present 
writer.* To Lathcen is also to be ascribed the remarkable rhythmical 
prayer, usually known as ‘the Lorica of Gildas’, which has been printed 
at least a dozen times.‘ It is a remarkable fact that all the recent 
editors have agreed in attributing this production to Gildas,® who is 
only named as the author in the most modern and least valuable MS. 
The older copies (going back to the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries) 
are overwhelmingly in favour of Lathcen, whom they term Leng 
Loding, Lathacan Scotigena, and Ladcinus Sapiens. 

Of the remaining authorities cited in the Karlsruhe Commentary we 
need only here note Pi/agi, that is Pelagius (once), and Gregory, who 
likewise appears in the Irish form Grig. 

According to Holder* the MS is to be assigned to the beginning of 
the ninth century and is written in continental minuscule, though 
probably copied from an original in Irish script. The Commentary 
is tinged with Priscillianism. From the data supplied above it is 
evidently to be assigned to the middle of the seventh century. The 
latest authority cited is Banban the Wise, who died in 686, and the 
author was a pupil of Manchene, who died in 652. It is not improbable 
that he is identical with the author of the De Mirabilibus Sanctae 
Scripturae written in 655. 

Mario Esposito. 


1 op. cit. p. 196. 2 op. ait. p. 199. 

3 Hermathena xvii, 1912, pp. 104-106 ; Holder Reichenauer HSS. ii, p. 668. 

* Lastly by Jenkinson Hisperica Famina 1908, pp. 51-54, and by Blume Analecta 
Hymnica li, 1908, pp. 358-364. 

5 So also Manitius Gesch. d. lat. Lit, des Mittelalters i, 1911, pp. 100 n., 159, 210. 
Thurneysen Zeits. fiir deutsche Philologie xxviii, 1895, pp. 111-112, was, however, | in 
favour of Lathcen. M. Roger L’ Enseignement des lettres classiques, 1905, pp. 251— 
252, and Dom L. Gougaud Bull. d’Ancienne Litt. et d’ Arch. chrét. i, 1911, p. 268, 
leave the question undecided. 

loc. cit. p. 267; see also his in Die Reichenauer i, 
1906, pp. 531-533- 
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AN ACROSTIC POEM IN PRAISE OF JUDAS 
MACCABAEUS. 


TuatT portions of 1 Macc. exhibit the characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry is a fact which can hardly escape notice. For instance, 
Mattathias’s last charge to his sons in ch. ii 49-68 must have taken 
a poetical form in the original Hebrew, i.e. it must have fallen into 
balanced couplets of a more or less rhythmical character. It may be 
compared with the praise of famous men in Ecclus. xliv 16-1 21. That 
this should be so is not surprising. Historical as the -incident of the 
old hero’s deathbed charge may well be, we can hardly suppose that 
any very definite record of his speech was handed down. The author 
of 1 Macc. puts into the mouth of Mattathias sentiments which seemed 
to him appropriate to the occasion, based very possibly upon a general 
report of his words; and ‘he had precedents from past history for 
casting these into the form of poetry (cf. Jacob, Gen. xlix; Moses, 
Deut. xxxiii; David, 2 Sam. xxiii 1-7). 

When we come to ch. iii, which begins the independent career of 
the chief hero, Judas, we find that in the opening description of his 
prowess (vv. 1-g) the writer rises to an epic strain; and here again 
we discern the main characteristics of Hebrew poetry, in a more 
carefully elaborated form. The poem was clearly designed to fall into 
couplets, exhibiting a parallelism which is not, as in the speech of 
Mattathias, synthetic merely,. but very largely synonymous; and the 
rhythmical scheme of the couplets is 3+3 beats. Cf., for example, 
4, 5: 
; ‘He was like a lion in his déeds, 

And like a yoting lion roaring for préy. 
And he purstied the ldwless, and sought them out, 
And the trotiblers of his pedple he constimed.,’ 


Having read the passage and noted these facts, the thought flashed ~ 


across my mind that possibly a poem in praise of Judas might have 
been constructed so as to give the acrostic mapon mm, V*hddahk 
ham-Makkabah, ‘Judas the hammer’. Looking again.at the text, the 
fact that this is so seemed to leap at once to the eye. The letters 
mn stood out clearly in the opening of the couplets contained in 
vv. 3-5. No one can help seeing N33 2H or PN WH in nai 
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Ségav, “WP in ovveldcaro, in and 
in xai éiwgev, while in v. 7 the © of MapH is obviously to be found in 
pn = Baovreis. These Hebrew renderings are in every case the 
natural equivalents of the Greek. The only liberty which I was allowing 
myself was the assumption that the xa/ which links the clauses in every 
case, with the solitary exception of roA¢uous cvverrjcaro in v. 3, was 
not so regularly present in the original form of the poem. Such an 
assumption is very reasonable. In prose-narrative it is natural to 
a Hebrew writer to link up the clauses in this way; but, if carried out 
in poetry to the same extent, the usage would amount to an inelegancy. 
The two clauses of a couplet may be linked by ‘and’, but the conjunc- 
tion is only occasionally used to link a couplet to its predecessor. ill, 
then, that we have to presuppose is that the author of 1 Macc., who 
probably was not himself the author of the poem, treated the poem 
as prose when he inserted it into his history, and so linked up all 
clauses with ‘and’ in the ordinary fashion of prose-narrative. 

Not much ingenuity was needed to discover the rest of the acrostic, 
as will be seen through examination of the poem verse by verse. 

1, 2 Kai dvéory “lovdas xadovpevos MaxxaBaios vids airod dvr’ 
atrov. Kai éBonbovv martes of ddeAgoi abrod, mavres éxoAAy- 
This as it stands is plain prose, both in 
expression and in absence of rhythm. It owes its present form to the 
author of 1 Macc., who naturally felt the necessity of linking up the 
poem with his preceding harrative. Yet if, as we have already noticed, 
the couplets contained in ov. 3-5 offer the initial letters mn, we have 
to look in vv. 1, 2 for the opening couplet beginning with *. That the 
* is to be found in the name mm cannot be doubted. A poem in 
praise of Judas must naturally have opened with his name, and 
probably also with his title. On the other hand, since the poem is 
exclusively concerned with the hero, there was no occasion for stating 
that ‘he rose up in the stead’ of his father, nor that his brethren and 
the other adherents of his father helped him. These details may be 
regarded as due to the historian, who had mentioned the brothers and 
the adherents to the cause in the preceding narrative. 

We have, then, as the opening stichos of the couplet, 87737 Tim 
372. A slight indication that this name and title have been incor- 
porated whole from the poem is perhaps to be seen in the somewhat 
awkward position of vids aired. Had the writer been composing the 
whole sentence himself, and incorporating nothing, he would surely 
have arranged it YNNN AHA OPH, or ANA 
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YNNN Aap KXIPIN. The second stichos, referring, as we have remarked. 
to Judas exclusively, may have run nondp ond: xin. The 
inclusion of AMDOw3 gives one rhythmical stress too many, and we may 
thus regard this as due to the historian. 

3- kai érdaruvey ddfav Aad airoi, 

kai évedicato Oipaxa as ytyas, 
Kal ouvelwoato Ta TA 
oxeraLov év pouaia. 
Here we clearly have the 7 couplet in 
The poet may have written 2777 7i7; but the order of the Greek 
favours the placing of the verb first. Aarivew, in the great majority 
of its occurrences in LXX, represents 277. 

The rest of v. 3 is not a couplet, but a triplet, offering as its second 
stichos a line of two beats only, viz. roAguovs cvverricaro (NV, Kai 
in this connexion cf. 1 Kgs. xx 14; 2 Chr. xiii 3 ; rendered in the first 
case by ovvdrrev, in the second, whole phrase, by wapardgac@a. For 
“ox rendered by cvordva cf. Ps. cxvii (cxviii) 27, cverjoacbe éopriv= 
an yox.) This line, however, is both unrhythmical and spoils the 
couplet. Considering the fact that "ym and “Dx” may bear an 
identical sense, it is not unreasonable to suppose that we may here 
be dealing with a doublet. A variant of inondn »S> sam may have 
been this may have come from the margin into the 
text; and then, since two statements that he girded on his warlike 
harness were obviously superfluous, a simple emendation was “Dx 
(niondm) mondo. Rejecting the clause as a gloss, we have as our 


1 couplet : 
mM 
4. Kal év Epyos adrod, 


Kai as oKvpvos épevyduevos eis Onpav. 
i.e. obviously, 
“IM? Ty 


spowitv = 727 Kal, in the great preponderance of its occurrences. 
oxtpvos May represent either 23 or 3. That it here stands for the 
former is clear from the fact that the comparison’ is, not with a mere 
cub, but with a full-grown young lion able to hunt his own prey. This 
is unmistakably the 7 couplet. 
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5. kai doépovs 
Kal Tovs Tapdocovras Tov Aadv airod 
This is naturally rendered, 


“ya 
The LXX equivalents of pan are various. The word never happens 
to be rendered elsewhere by duxew, though it is rendered by xara- 
duixew in 1 Chr. x 2. That pan is here represented by the Greek 
is at least as probable as that the ‘original was 979 or pun. The 
equivalent of éfAdywer is probably “Y3, since this means both ‘burn’ 
and also ‘consume’ or ‘exterminate’. It was doubtless the latter 
sense which was intended by the original. Here, then, we have the 
m couplet, and with it the name M17" is complete. 
v. 6. Kal of avopor tod PdBov aitoi, 
kal mavres of épydrat THs dvopias 
kai owrnpia év airod. 
As we have already remarked, the »- of mapp is to be found in 
Baord«is = 0'29D in v. 7. v. 6, therefore, should’ begin with the n of 
the Definite Article ; and we have this in of dvoyo. = D'YWI, Since 
in this couplet we have a change of subject, it is in accordance with 
usage that the new subject should come before the verb. ovoréA\ew = 
¥33 in the two Biblical passages in which we know the Hebrew 
equivalent (Judg. viii 28; xi 33), and %¥33) is very suitable in the 
present connexion. ovvrapdocew may well represent °732. It renders the 
Pa‘el of Aram. bna in Dan. iv 2, 16; v 6; vii 28. Our 7 couplet then is 
The final line «ai eiodé6y «rd. is not parallel, but introduces a fresh 
idea. It clearly forms no part of the verse. We shall revert to it 
later. 
v. 7. Kal érixpavey Bacrreis 
Kal TOV “Taxi év Trois 
kal éws Tod al@vos Td pynpdovvoy aitod «is 
The antithetically parallel » couplet is 
apy: mek 
The Passive of mxpaivew = 12) in Isa. xiv 9; Jer. xliv (xxxvii) 15; 
hence it is reasonable to suppose that the Active = 129, which may 
mean either ‘angered’, as rendered by R.V., or ‘perturbed, agitated ’. 
kai éws xrX. spoils the symmetry of the couplet, and cannot belong to it. 
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Now comes the chief (one might almost say, the only) difficulty. 

. In vo. 8, 9 we have only enough material left for two full couplets, and 

we still have the three letters 3p for which to account. As we shall 

see, v. 8 gives us the 3 in é wéA\cow = “132, and the last clause of the 

same verse, which combines with the first clause of v. 9, gives the 7 in 
dréorpayey = 2%. What has become of the p couplet ? 

There is nothing in the final clause of v. 7, xal éws «rX., which, as 
we have seen, is superfluous to couplet », which remotely suggests 
a Hebrew word beginning with p; nor can we bring in the superfluous 
clause of v. 6, xai etodwOy xri., to help us. We notice, however, that 
when we have combined the first clause of v. 9 with the last of v. 8 to 
form the final couplet, there still remains xui cvviyayev 
which is superfluous in its present position. It is surely significant 
that the natural equivalent of ¢vvjyayev is YP, which gives us the very 
letter which we want ; and it is hardly, therefore, too bold to suppose 
that the clause has suffered accidental misplacement. «ai dvopdaoOy 
éws éoxdrov ris yys is Clearly the climax of the whole poem, whereas 
cwiyyaye drod\vpévous gives merely one of the details upon which 
that fame rested, and therefore might be expected to be mentioned 
earlier in the poem. ovvyyaye drodAvpévous yields, however, only two 
stresses, D'I3% 72. The clause must, therefore, have lost something 
in transposition ; and we may conjecture that it originally ran "J2® 72? 
‘wy. The parallel clause may be found either in the final superfluous 
clause of v. 6, or in that of v. 7. Perhaps the former suits the 
parallelism the better. Thus we obtain for the p couplet, 

yap 
nbym 
v. 8a, d. cat dupOev “lovda, 
kai doeBeis éx’ airis. 
In place of airys XV read airijs, which is preferable. Our 3 
couplet then runs, 


Oar = is frequent. doeeis stands several times for 
which is the proper term for the godless apostates. 
wo. 8¢, 94. kai dréotpepey dpynv 
kal ~ws THS 
The equivalent of dvoydoGy is somewhat dubious. Elsewhere in LXX 
évopafew represents 31, Kal and Hiph’il ; 3p), Kal and Niph‘al; 
Kal and Niph‘al. Either "212 or §1P2 would almost necessarily have 
been followed by {%; yet, had this stood in the original, it would 
Y2 
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almost certainly have been represented by 1d évoya airov. 32), again, 
would hardly stand by itself. Possibly the Greek verb represents YT) 
in the sense, ‘he made himself known’, and this equivalent may be 
adopted in default of anything more certain. Thus the final 7 couplet 


been 
AIP TW 


Having completed the acrostic, we may now conclude with the Lana 
in full : 
san 


PA 


VED 


been ower 
1332 
pe 
rina nbym 
AM 


ax 
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‘ Judas, who was called ‘the Hammer’, 
He fought the battle of Israel. 


i1 He extended glory for his people, 
And donned a breastplate as a hero, 


) And girt on his warlike harness, 
And protected the army with the sword. 


“T He was like a lion in his deeds, 
And like a young lion roaring for prey. 


71 He pursued the wicked, and sought them out, 
And the troublers of his people he consumed. 


+1 The wicked cringed for fear of him, 
And all workers of lawlessness were dismayed. 


Tf Kings full many he perturbed, 
And he made Jacob glad with his deeds. 


P He gathered the perishing of his people, . 
And salvation prospered in his hand. 


= Through the cities of Judah he went, 
And destroyed the impious therefrom. 


+1) He turned away wrath from Israel, 
And was renowned unto the end of the earth. 


C. F. Burney. 
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A HITTITE WORD IN HEBREW. 


Tue precise meaning of the title &>Y in the O.T. has been un- 
successfully discussed since the days of Origen. An obvious derivation 
from wow would make it mean ‘a third man’ or ‘one of three ’, and it 
is accordingly rendered by the LXX as rpurdrys. This has been 
explained by Origen, and most scholars since, as meaning ‘the third 
man in a chariot’. (See Gesenius 7hesaurus s.v.) But even if it were 
the fact that a chariot carried three men, of whom one was an officer, 
the explanation would be unsuitable to the passages in which the word 
occurs. (See Burney on 1 Kings ix 22.) 

In Exod. xiv 7 we have ‘all the cavalry (chariots) of the Eayptans 
and Sadi$im over all of it’. 

Exod. xv 4 ‘the best of his Sa/#3im’. 

t Kings ix 22 ‘his Sa/i¥im and the officers of his cavalry’. 

2 Kings vii 2 ‘ the sa4¥ of the king, on whose hand he leaned’. Cf. 
WV. 17, 19. 

2 Kings ix 25 ‘and he (Jehu) said to Bidkar his Sad’. 

. x 25 ‘and Jehu said to the guard and the Salifim’. 
» xv 25 ‘and Pekah his Sa/¥ conspired against him (the king) ’. 

In 2 Sam. xxiii 8, 18, 1 Chr. xi 11, xii 18, Prov. xxii 20, the read- 
ing is uncertain. 

In Ezek. xxiii 15 the prophet collects rhetorically all the honorific 
titles he knows, and the use of Sa/#%im is artificial. 

Thus in Exodus and 1 Kings the a/¥ is a high officer connected with 
cavalry. In 2 Kings he is a high official in close attendance on the 
king ; note ix 25, xv 25, Ais Sali. 

In the excavations at Boghaz-keui, the ancient capital of the Hittites, 
Winckler found a large number of cuneiform tablets, some in Semitic 
Babylonian and some in a strange language which must be that of the 
Hittite inhabitants. Among them were fragments of vocabularies, 
giving Sumerian and Babylonian words with their Hittite equivalents. 
These were published in 1914 by Delitzsch in the Abhandlungen der 
Preussischen Akademie. On p. 9, |. ro, is the equation $4 rapdti = Sal- 
/a-e-e§, so that the Hittite word is a title expressing greatness. Hrozny 
in Die Sprache der Hethiter (1917), p. 22, rightly takes it to be a plural 
form, and quotes as the singular a form $a/-4-2%. This occurs, in a cunei- 
form Hittite text from Boghaz-keui, as a title between ‘King’ and 
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‘Lord’. There can be little doubt, therefore, that it was a title of high 
distinction, like 123 and 5y13 in Hebrew, or 8°39 in the Aramaic frag- 
ments of Ahikar. 

I suggest that the word was borrowed by Hebrew at a time when the 
Hittites were still powerful in Syria. In that case it has nothing to do 
with ‘three’, but means an important official in close attendance on 
the king. If its use in Exod. xiv 7 for a cavalry commander and in 
2 Kings x 25 for the king’s special commissioner correctly represents 
its meaning in Hittite, there is every reason why the title should have 
been familiar to the other inhabitants of Syria. Considering the close 
relations of Israel with the Hittites, and the large number of Hittites 
who must have remained in the land even after their power was broken, 
it would be surprising if traces of their language were not found in 
Hebrew. Other, but more doubtful, instances are perhaps : 

m3 a ‘fortress’ or ‘large house’ (Bab. dirtu), for which there is no 
etymology in Semitic. Hittite dir is ‘house’ (cf. Hrozny 
op. cit. p. 60), the substantial dwelling of a city people, and may 
have been borrowed to express something other than n‘3, the 
nomad’s dwelling. But this is not certain, since M3 is not 
found in the earlier parts of the O.T. Cf. also the Hittite gloss 
buru = ‘ fortress’. 

}* ‘wine’, for 4, is a borrowed word found in most languages, but its 
origin is not yet ascertained. Sayce has suggested that it is 
Hittite, and Hrozny (of. ct. p. 5 n. 5) takes win as the probable 
reading of the ideogram for ‘wine’ in his texts. The question 
really is, where was wine first made and exported ? 

Possibly "3 may be Hittite, and when we know more of the language 
we shall no doubt find that it will explain many of the difficult words in 
Hebrew. 

To return to &*>¥’ = Ja/Hi¥. It has the peculiarity that in the plural, 
or with a suffix, it retains the kamez in the first syllable (0°™*5¥) instead 
of reducing it to Sewa. Is this due to the Hittite form with a closed 
first syllable? Then by would be for "> and would naturally be 
retained in the plural. If so, it is a great testimony to the trustworthi- 
ness of the Masoretic tradition. 

It is perhaps not too far-fetched to regard NADA ‘third in the kingdom’ 
in Dan. v 16, 29, as a translation of wy, as though it were from oe, 
after the true meaning was forgotten. Then Dan. vi 3 1 mndn 270 
nso ‘tn Ses is meant to insist on this derivation more explicitly. 
Such an explanation is at any rate not less satisfactory than others: that 
have been proposed. 

A. CowLey. 
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PSALM XxXxII 9. 


WE are much indebted to Dr Burney for again calling attention to 
some passages in the Massoretic Text which certainly need correction, 
and for his helpful suggestions as solutions of difficulties. Let me offer 
other suggestions, confining myself merely to Ps. xxxii 9. 

First, as the Psalmist, both in the preceding and the succeeding 
context, addresses his readers individually (‘thou’, ‘thee’), the first 
verb-form should not be the plural 77 but the singular ‘77, which 
thus at once falls into line with the closing form (‘unto thee’). 

Second, Dr Burney rightly insists that the reference in the first clause 
is to an unbroken horse: herein lies the key to the solution of another 
difficulty. For, let it be observed that the second noun-form in the 
Hebrew (82 ‘like a mule’) has no disjunctive conjunction (‘or’) 
before it, though all translators feel that they must supply this. The 
difficulty seems to be best solved by substituting the resemblant 
Niphal participle 3353, which gives precisely the meaning required 
(‘ untrained’, or ‘undisciplined’: see Prov. xxix 18). Third, instead 
of 25, substitute the resemblant noun 72°3, as Gratz has already 
proposed; there will thus be obtained, in combination with the 
preceding negative, an appropriate circumstantial clause modifying 
the preceding noun,’ and enabling us to render the expression before 
us thus, ‘like a strong horse, untrained, unintelligent.’ Here the first 
part of the verse naturally ends. 

In the second part, the form primarily requiring special attention, as 
Dr Burney points out, is *Y, whose usual meaning is obviously 
unsuitable, inasmuch as a bridle and a curb can hardly be called the 
‘ ornament’ (see Eccles. xxxiii 4, 6 ; Jer. iv 3; Ezek. xvi 7) of a horse; 
but if the word be viewed as a mistranscription of i27Y, there is 
obtained the more acceptable idea that the ‘ equipment’ (or ‘furnishing’: 
see Jud. xvii 10) of the horse must include bridle and curb. 

The next Massoretic form pibad, though probably the most difficult 
problem to solve, nevertheless contains materials which, if properly 
utilized, produce satisfactory results, As given by the Jewish editors, 
it looks like a construct infinitive, and has naturally been treated as 
such; it has further been held to signify to ‘hold in’ or ‘ to restrain’, 


1 See parallel expressions in Cant. vi 8 (‘countless maidens”) ; Hos, vii 11 (‘like 
a silly dove, heartless’), &c. 
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but this, though a sound conclusion, is a mere conjecture from the 
context, for no root, either in Hebrew or any other Semitic language, 
has yet been found giving such a meaning to this form, which in fact 
is a drag eyopevov. The suggestion is now made that the first three 
consonants of this form (1525) should be read as the suffixed Qal 
infinitive 1925 (‘to restrain it’), and made the end of a clause. 

The remaining D0 should then be prefixed to the succeeding form 53, 
and this slightly changed so that the three consonants together may be 
read as “930, while the next word 2°P should be read as 22. The 
whole verse will then run smoothly thus: 

Be thou not like an unbroken horse, without intelligence, 

whose trappings [are] with a bridle and curb to restrain it 
from any one drawing near to thee. 
JaMEs KENNEDY. 


ATIAPEM®ATOS. 


Clem. Alex. Strom. iv 25. 156 drapéuatos 
tov duvdpewv évvoias. 

THE simple verb éudaivey (with its verbal noun éupacis) o¢curs 
chiefly as a technical term used by Plato, Aristotle, and the Peripatetics 
in connexion with the theory of mirrors, and above all in explaining the 
way in which’that theory was employed by Democritus to account for 
vision. 

The active éudaivew (Plato Zim. 71 c) is used of the action of a power 
in producing colours upon a smooth surface which behaves like a mirror 
(we have to remember that Greek mirrors, generally of polished bronze, 
were not such perfect reflectors as ours). “EydaiverOa is said of the 
colours which thus shew themselves in or rather upon the smooth 
surface, and the éudacrs is what so shews itself. Democritus taught 
that this gugdacis was not really in or upon the mirroring surface, but 
in or upon the seeing eye, and regarded this pupillar image as the 
essential factor of vision. (Democritus’s own name for such images was 
probably deixeAa, not éudadces.) It may just be noted that, for the 
reason given above, the image is mainly a colour-image. 

The use of zapeudaivew arises in this way. If the mirror-surface has 
already (on a portion of it) some colour of its own it is so far disabled 
from reflecting the colour of an external object, or, more precisely, the 
mirror-image is incorrect in so far as what appears at that patch does 
not correspond to the colour of the original (unless accidentally the 
colour just happens to be the same). Where the colour of the 
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original object is contrary or different, the mirror is said wapeudaivew 
Tv atrod (Zim. 50£). In this passage the optical facts are used 
to illustrate Plato’s doctrine that the ‘matter’ of physical objects . 
(= ‘space’) must have no shape of its own; otherwise, certain shapes 
could not be impressed upon it, whereas in fact it can assume any 
shape. This indifference or neutrality of it might be exactly expressed 
by calling it érapéudaros. 

Similarly in Aristotle (De Anima iii) the same vocabulary is employed 
to express the absolute indifference or neutrality of Mind. Were it not 
dpeyys and dra6ys, devoid of any qualities of its own, it would not be 
able to reflect (and so to master and know) absolutely a// the qualities 
or forms of ra évra. The possession by it of any ‘nature’ (i. e. positive 
quality) of its own would so far prevent its reception and reflexion of 
some external form (some form of something else). To put it still 
more carefully, if Mind already possessed in its own right any quality 
of any other dv, it would be so far disabled from reflecting one quality 
among those of ra évra, and so far the mental image of ra évra would 
be necessarily imperfect ; rapeypawdpevov yap (its own quality or <Zos) 
KwAver Td GAASTpLov Kal dvtupparre. But according to Aristotle Mind 
is not so disabled, and its nature might be said to be dwapéudaros. 

Words are ‘reflexions’ of meanings: gua sounds or grammatical 
forms their Zpyov is to mirror meanings ; but some are better mirrors 
than others. Among verbal forms what we call the ‘infinitive’ form 
(and perhaps the ‘ participles’) are best adapted for this function: they 
reflect, so to speak, the whole sense of the verb, neither less nor more 
or other; while the ‘finite’ forms intrude alien elements ; each has, 
in its form and necessarily, a mark of person or number, which is no 
part of the meaning of the verb. The ‘infinitive’ form is peculiarly 
drapéuparos, and hence draws its designation. . 

These considerations appear to me to give the clue to the interpreta- 
tion of the passage in Clem. Alex. Strom. iv 25. 156. Whatever 
language Clement uses of the Father he assuredly does not mean that 
He has no attributes (though this is not a correct term to use); on the 
contrary he ascribes to him ‘powers’. The Son is ‘the express image’ 
of the Father, and this He could not perfectly be (according to the 
doctrine we have been expounding), had He in his own nature already 
any of the Father’s ‘powers’. Qwa Son, therefore, he has no such 
power of his own; but each of the Father’s powers is reflected or 
mirrored in Him and constitutes His definite or definable nature 
(‘person’). (In the phrase quoted, zrepé is an ordinary Greek idiom, 
to avoid the awkward triple genitive, and airod is the Father.) The 
whole phrase signifies that the Son is without any vestige in His own 
person as such of any power existing in the person of the Father, and so 
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point for point can and does reflect unblurred and perfectly the powers 
which are indefinably and indemonstrably present in the Father. 

It is in any case difficult to see why Clement says rijs . . . évvoias. 
I cannot think that Dr Gilbert Murray’s suggestion’ of ‘the conception 
we have’ is justified or helpful. In fact, it appears to me inconsistent 
with Clement’s view that the nature of ¢he Son is expressible in terms 
which we can somehow understand. (I take Clement to mean that, 
e.g., the righteousness of the Son is (a) the image of an ineffable 
righteousness in the Father, and (4) not wholly different from righteous- 
ness in man.) The word may be a mere strengthening of the phrase 
somewhat as I translated it above, ‘unimpeded from reflecting the 
whole content of the Father’s nature by the presence in Himself of 
any thought of’, &c. But it may be due to the view that in the 
spiritual nature of the Son what might have been thought of as existing 
is not So much a power or force as the idea of it. 

The whole passage leads me to think that Clement has before his 
mind what Aristotle says of vots in the De Anima, and so the particular 
expressions above quoted. A parallel is suggested between the Father 
and the Son on the one hand and the two sorts of vois (active or original 
and originative, and receptive or reflective) on the other. Of the latter, 
as Aristotle conceives it, it might literally be said that it was dwrapéuparos 
THs éxdorys (viz. Mind originative or creative) rév duvdpewv 
évvoias. 

Venturing upon a further paraphrase of Clement’s doctrine, we 
might perhaps put it as follows. What constitutes the nature of the 
Father is a system of originative or creative ‘powers’ each incom- 
prehensible and incomprehensibly related to one another. All this is 
perfectly mirrored in the nature of the Son, term for term and relation 
for relation. In the mirror-image each ‘power’ and each relation between 
‘power’ is represented by what may be called a ‘thought’ and a thought 
relation between them. Each such representative element and relation 
in the derived system is at once intelligent and intelligible, self-luminous. 
Thus what the Father is‘as incomprehensible Power or Will, that precisely 
the Son is as intelligible Wisdom or Understanding. And—this is 
Clement’s special point here—this exact correspondence would be im- 
possible, had the nature of the Son antecedently, in itself or in its own 
right, any underived power, or indeed any thought without correspondent 
among the powers of its original. 

J. A. SMITH. 


1 In Bigg Chnstian Platonists of Alexandria, reprint 1913, p. 93, note 3. 
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ANOTHER STRAIN OF SYMBOLISM IN THE 
CHI-RHO AS A MONOGRAM OF CHRIST. 


Lactantius De mort. persec. ch. xliv describes one of the forms of 
the Chi-Rho, viz. P, in the words: ‘Transverso X litera summo capite 
circumflexo Christum in scutis notat.’ The fact that + in the Papyri 
is the proper sign for ¥ and not for X need not trouble us. What is 
meant is evidently XP(wrds). But why this upright position of the 
composite symbol ? 

Here of old the crux ansata has been compared. The Egyptian 
symbol ankh 4, whatever may be its origin, was a sign for 4fe and 
similar to the sign of the cross. Its appropriateness for Christian use 
is for both reasons clear enough, and it was a plausible hypothesis that 
P should be but a christened form of the pagan 4. 

From the article of Letronne, however, on the Croix ansée in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres vol. xvi 
plate i figs. 47-49, quoted by Goblet d’Alviella in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics vol. iii p. 326 col. 4, it appears that at Philae 
Chi-Rhos are found in which the pure ankh-sign slides into the form 
adopted in Christian use. Both the sloping and the upright positions 
are represented there. 

The attraction which caused the Christian believer to adopt this sign 
is, of course, a matter of speculation, but we may guess that it must 
have carried in Egypt at least at one time the meaning that Christ, or 
the cross of Christ, was the true an&f, the true symbol of life. 

In the article quoted above Goblet d’Alviella refuses to go any 
further into the wilderness of symbolism. ‘It is needless to stop to 
examine theories ancient or modern which seek to claim a pagan 
origin for the Christian cross on the ground that earlier cults had 
cruciform signs among their symbolism, while others would discover 
in pre-Christian crosses prefigurations of the crucifixion. We must 
content ourselves with referring the reader to the respective supporters 
of these theories (e.g. Emile Burnouf, G. de Mortilet, Mourand Brock, 
Abbé Ansoult, &c.).’ 

Yet it might be worth while, without any such ambitious aims, to 
draw attention to a seemingly unobserved case of the symbol in 
quite a profane document, viz. a Registration of Sheep and Goats, 
A.D. 116, printed by Grenfell and Hunt in the first volume of the 
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Oxyrhynchus Papyri, as long ago as 1898, on p. 137 (no. xxiv). In 
this property return addressed to the strategus, Sarapion, son of 
Herodes, gives the number of sheep and goats in his possession 
compared with their number in the previous year, sixteen sheep, one 
goat, and three lambs. In the lines 10, r2, 14, 16 the writer of the 
document uses the standing C/i-Rho as an abbreviation for rpdBara. 

This peculiar usage, which by mere chance may not yet have proven 
itself more generally known, deserves attention as suggesting another 
possible strain of symbolism in the Christ-monogram. It reminds one 
of Isa. liii 6, 7 wavres ds mpdBata dvOpwros tH 586 abrod 
érhavyOn Kai tapédwxer duaprias Kal da 
while the Hermes Kriophoros transformed into the Christ carrying 
a lamb and walking among his sheep is a well-known motif from the 
Catacombs. If the monogram in this upright form should appear to 
occur in company with qyotations, metaphors, or symbolic devices 
derived from the great chapter in Isaiah, one might guess that the 
equation 2 = xpéBarov had been before the mind of the author or 
artist. 

The ZRZ quoted above and the PRE*® xiii, 1903, p. 368, seem not 
to know this reference. The latter even (M/onogramm Christi, by F. Piper 
(Hauck) says: ‘The form P is of exclusively Christian use’, a statement 
which is not corrected elsewhere. 


J. DE ZWAAN. 
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REVIEWS 


THE EPISTOLA APOSTOLORUM. 


Gespriche Jesu mit seinen Jiingern nach der Auferstehung: ein ka- 
tholisch-apostolisches Sendschreiben des 2. Jahrhunderts. Coptic text 
edited and translated by Carl Schmidt with the assistance of Pierre 
Lacau. Ethiopic text translated by Dr Isaac Wajnberg. Three 
Excursuses by C. Schmidt, and a facsimile, pp. 814. Texte u. Unter- 
suchungen, no. xliii, 1919. 

Patrologia Orientalis (Graffin and Nau). Tom. ix, Fasc. 3, 1913. 

Le Testament en Galilée de N-S. Jésus-Christ: Texte Ethiopien 
édité et traduit par Louis Guerrier avec le concours de Sylvain Grébaut. 
Pp. 143-236. 

The stages in the discovery and production of this important text 
may be summarized in the first place. 

1895. Discovery of the Coptic MS in the French Archaeological 
Institute at Cairo by C. Schmidt. He publishes an account of it in the 
Sitcungsberichte of the Berlin Academy for that year (p. 705: Zine 
bisher unbehkannte altchristl. Schrift in koptischer Sprache). -The MS, 
a papyrus book, is assigned to cent. iv-v. It is imperfect: 15 leaves out 
of 46 are lost, 4 at the beginning, 4 probably at the end, 7 in the body 
of the text. Schmidt’s notice of it is used in various text-books by 
Bardenhewer, Hennecke, and others. Harnack writes on it in 1897 
in Theol. Studien fir Bernhard Weiss. 

1908. Bick publishes in the Vienna Sitsungsberichte the text of two 
leaves of a Latin palimpsest of cent. v (from Bobbio), one (the second) 
of which contains a portion of our text, and the other a fragment of the 
Apocalypse of Thomas. In the same year Hauler writes upon this in 
Wiener Studien, and Schmidt in the Berlin Sitzungsderichte (xliii 10). 

1910. I pointed out in this JoURNAL (xii 55) that an Ethiopic text 
described by Abbé Guerrier in Revue de 7 Orient Chrétien (1907. 1) was, 
so far as could be seen, identical with Schmidt’s Coptic text. I also 
wrote to C. Schmidt on the subject, and he confirmed my view. This 
fresh discovery of a complete text retarded the publication of the Coptic, 
which had long been in hand. 

1913. Guerrier published the Ethiopic version in the Patrologia 
Orientalis (see above) with a French translation. He used five MSS, 
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three in the D’Abbadie collection at Paris, and two (one of which he 
takes as the basis of his text) in the British Museum. 

1919. Schmidt's edition appears, containing Prodegomena and the 
Latin fragment (pp. 1-22), a translation of the Coptic text, a fresh version 
of the Ethiopic, printed side by side with the other, and improved by the 
use of a fresh MS at Stuttgart (pp. 23-155); dissertations upon the 
character, contents, theology, and date of the document (pp. 156-402) ; 
three excursuses by Schmidt upon (i) Cerinthus the Gnostic, and the 
Alogi (403-452: appendix 726-731) ; (ii) the ‘descensus ad inferos’ in 
the early Church (453-576) ; (iii) the Passover-feast in the Church of 
Asia Minor (577-725): the Coptic text (pp. 1*-45* with indexes) : 
a fresh version of an Apocalypse which in the Ethiopic is prefixed to 
the older text (pp. 47*-66*). 

This conspectus of Schmidt’s volume shews that there is in it a greater 
variety of matter than one reviewer can be reasonably expected to 
compass. All that I can hope to do is to describe, and perhaps to add, 
a few details. 

The book before us purports to be an Epistle of the Eleven Apostles 
to the churches of East and West, North and South, to warn them 
against the teaching of Simon and Cerinthus. The names of the 
eleven head it, in this order: John, Thomas, Peter, Andrew, James, 
Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Nathanael, Judas Zelotes, and Cephas : 
a list in which the influence of St John’s Gospel will be seen ‘to be 
prominent. Practically the same list, with John at the head (only sub- 
stituting Simon for Judas) occurs in the Apostolic Church Order. 


Rapidly running through the text, the following salient points are 
observable :— 


A confession of faith. 

A brief account of Christ’s miracles, beginning with the incident of 
the schoolmaster and the alphabet which is told in the Infancy, 
Gospels, and going on to the miracle of Cana. 

A warning against Simon and Cerinthus. 

The reality of the Passion, which took place in the days of Pontius 
Pilate and Archelaus (!). 

The appearance to the women at the sepulchre (Mary, Martha, and 
Mary Magdalene Cof¢., Sarrha, Martha, and Mary 4eth.). The. 
appearance to the Apostles, and a dialogue with them which occu- 
pies all the rest of the book. 

In it Christ speaks of His union with the Father; of His passing 
through the seven heavens to His incarnation, unperceived by the great 
archangels, since He clothes Himself with their likeness ; of His appear- 
ance to the Virgin in the likeness of Gabriel ; of the imprisonment and 
temporary deliverance of Peter, of which the purpose was that he might 
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be with his brethren at the celebration of the Passover in commemora- 
tion of Christ’s death ; of the Second Coming which is to take place 
after the lapse of 150 (or 120) years ; of the resurrection of the body ; 
of His descent into Hell to baptize the ancient Fathers and the 
Prophets ; of the conversion of Paul and his great work, for which he is 
to be instructed by the apostles ; of the signs of the end—chiefly earth- 
quakes, pestilence, disturbance of the heavenly bodies ; of the justice 
of the final Judgement ; of the parable of the Ten Virgins ; of the right 
attitude to be taken towards brethren who sin. 

‘ After He had finished speaking, He said to us again: “ Behold, on 
the third day and at the third hour will He come who hath sent me, 
that I may depart with Him”. And as He spake, there came thunder 
and lightning and an earthquake, and the heavens opened, and there 
appeared a cloud of light which bore Him up. And there were voices 
of many angels rejoicing and giving thanks and saying “Gather us, 
O Priest, into the light of thy majesty”, and as they drew near to the 
firmament, we heard His voice saying, “‘ Depart hence in peace”.’ The 
whole dialogue apparently takes place on the day of the Resurrection. 

The title by which the book should be cited is Zpistola Apostolorum. 
It is never named in Christian literature, and Schmidt can only point 
to traces of its use in the Apostolic Church Order, possibly in the 
Testamentum Domini, and certainly in the Apocalyptic discourse 
(Guerrier’s Testament en Galilé) which in the Ethiopic is prefixed 
to the Zpistola. In c. 4 of this a large fragment of the Zpistola 
is introduced. To these I can add the line of Commodian (Carm. 
Apol. 564 ‘Vestigium umbra non facit’) which I cited in this 
JourNAL (xvi 406) in a note which I am sorry Schmidt did not see, for 
it might perhaps have led him to further traces of the book. Such 
traces are almost sure to emerge now that the whole text is before us. 

The date finally assigned to the Zistola by Schmidt (p. 402) is 
A.D. 160-170 ; the place of origin, Asia Minor. The predominance of 
the Johannine tradition is evidenced not only by points noticed above, 
but by the constant use of Johannine ideas and terminology throughout. 
The author is concerned specially with combating Docetic views, and 
incidentally with defending the ancient quartodeciman usage, the com- 
memoration of Christ’s death on the fourteenth of Nisan, concurrently 
with the Jewish Passover, regardless of the day of the week on which 
that might fall. Schmidt’s 150-page excursus on this matter is (as it 
was bound to be) one of the most difficult parts of the book. There 
is nothing more confusing—not even the aqcounts of the tenets of 
various Gnostics—than this calendar-question, which no ancient 
authority ever states intelligibly, and which was always shifting. 

It is no small thing to have recovered an undoubtedly second-century 
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document of considerable compass, and to have it presented to us by 
a scholar of Schmidt’s undoubted eminence. Others must judge what 
success he has achieved in the treatment of the multitude of subjects— 
theological and historical—which he has handled. To me the volume 
seems full of brilliant as well as solid work. I may take occasion in 
passing to quote some of the closing words of his Excursus on the 
descent into Hell. ‘I welcome’, he says, ‘ the thorough investigation of 
the conceptions of a future state and of descents into the underworld, 
but I would emphasize the point that the historian of religion can only 
hope for success if his material is thoroughly worked out within the 
sphere of each religion taken singly. He will then become conscious 
of the differences as well as the resemblances which characterize them. 
Otherwise we fall into a dilettantism which can only serve to discredit 
the methods of the science of religion.’ 

I add a few words on subsidiary matters. In the Ethiopic, as has 
been said, a Testament or Apocalyptic discourse pronounced by our Lord 
in Galilee is prefixed to the Zfisto/a, and has borrowed matter from it. 
This discourse has its own points of interest. Chapters v, vi, and the 
beginning of vii are identical with capp. (ix) x-xii of Rahmani’s Zesta- 
mentum Domini. Which of the two documents is the borrower I should 
like to know, but do not feel certain. All that I can say is that the 
latter part of c. vii in the Ethiopic seems to connect very naturally 
with what precedes it. Investigators of this topic must take into account 
the text of the Apocalypse printed by Arendzen in this JouRNAL (ii 401), 
which, again, Schmidt does not seem to have seen. 

But here is another point of interest. The Ethiopic ends with these 
words; ‘And the righteous who have walked in the way of righteous- 
ness shall inherit the glory of the Lord and His power, and there shall 
be given unto them that which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, and 
they shall rejoice in my kingdom’ (I follow Guerrier’s rendering). 
This is clearly identical with ;a quotation from an unnamed source in 
Clem. Alex. (Protrept. 44) d0ev <ixdrwo 
‘oi Kupiov KAnpovopncover tiv tod Kal rhv 
divapw airod. “ roiav, & paxdpre, dofav; eiré por” Hv ovx eldev 
ovdé oto ovde eri Kapdiav dvOpirov dvéBy Kal xapjoovra TH 
rod Kvpiov cio rove aidvac- 

Clement is not quoting our Apocalypse. Apart from other differ- 
ences he would not address our Lord as & paxdpee. He is quoting the 
end of an O.T. apocalyptic writing, as I judge, and so is the writer of 
our text. (A similar passage in Const. Ap. vii 32, by the way, does not 
present the same striking resemblance.) The phenomenon is worth 
noting and investigating. 

A last remark on another topic. In the concluding page of his third 
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Excursus Schmidt argues for the late date of the Pionian Life of Poly- 
carp, and hazards the conjecture, without laying much weight upon it, 
that the matter there found about Paul’s visit to Smyrna and Strataeas 
and the rest is taken from the Acts of Paul. I should like to say that 
the same idea had occurred to me, and that the procedure supposed is 
markedly like that in the Acts of Titus by Zenas (see_/. 7. S. 1905, 549) 
where the Acts of Paul are quite undoubtedly used. The two docu- 
ments smell of the same workshop; but here is yet another case in 
which Schmidt has not, apparently, read the JouRNAL. 


M. R. JAMES. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE MANICHEES. 


Les Ecritures Manichéennes (i Vue générale, ii Etude analytique), by 
Prosper Auraric. (E. Nourry, Paris, 1918.) 


M. Prosper ALFARIC, now Professor in the reconstructed University 
of Strasbourg, has given us in the two volumes here noticed a very clear 
and useful study of the books used by the Manichees. The first volume 
enumerates the sources and their external history, while the second 
contains a characterization of the chief works of Mani, followed by 
a brief review of the chief non-Manichee writings, Jewish, Christian, 
Pagan, &c., which were reverenced by the sectaries of this curious and 
long-lived religion. 

Both volumes are distinguished by comprehensiveness and balance. 
Except Professor Bevan’s article in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics (1915), M. Alfaric seems to have taken account of every 
important publication on the religion of the Manichees,’ including the 
discoveries of original Manichee documents in Turfan and other centres _ 
in Central Asia. Of these latter he gives much the best general 
account that has yet appeared (i 129-138 ; ii 126-136), especially to the 
student who is more interested in the place these fragments occupied 
in the history of the Manichaean communities than in the linguistic 
peculiarities of the Middle Persian or Proto-Turkish in which the frag- 
ments are written. 

But the special merit of M. Alfaric’s work is that while he has given 
full value to the latest discoveries he has not been carried away by them 
to neglect the older sources both Western and Eastern, and between 


1 e.g. C. W. Mitchell's Refutations of Ephraim (1912) is quoted in each volume 
(i a1, 112; ii 66). 
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these also he steers an intelligent course. Many of the modern writers 
on Manichaeism have not succeeded in doing this. They either 
neglect the Mohammedan sources and focus upon S. Augustine and 
the Acta Archelai, or they neglect too much the Christian controversial 
literature. In the former case the Religion of Mani, which is really as 
much an independent religion as Islam, appears like a mere Christian 
heresy ; in the latter the very strong links which unite it to specifically 
Christian thought and lore are left out of sight. 

M. Alfaric himself is specially concerned to emphasize the relations 
between Mani’s system and the long chain of the Christian ‘ Gnostics’, 
particularly Marcion and Bardaisan (ii 43, 162; ii 18-20, 35 f), thereby 
agreeing with S. Ephraim, who is never weary of asserting the affinity 
of their heresies." He shews moreover the respect with which the 
chief writings of Mani himself continued to be held, whereby a general 
consistency in doctrine was long maintained by Manichees all over the 
world, from Spain to China. But he sees quite clearly that the disciples 
of Mani must often have been influenced in the presentation of their 
doctrines by the beliefs of those among whom they lived. Of Faustus 
the Manichee, against whom S. Augustine wrote, he says (ii 122): ‘ He, 
Faustus, was defending the Manichaean faith against current criticism, 
he was adapting it to the needs of the time. Only, as he was living 
among Catholics, he aimed at putting it into agreement with the 
teaching of Jesus and of Paul, as elsewhere other apologists were 
attempting to give it a Buddhistic form.’ 

I conclude with yet another quotation (i 128): ‘The Persian, Arab, 
and Chinese authors supply what is lacking in their Latin, Greek, and 
Syriac predecessors. They generally speak in more direct terms about 
the (Manichaean) works quoted, because they are less afraid of their 
diffusion, and being less, earnest in their polemics they give us a more 
objective view. Moreover some of them, such as An-Nadim and 
Biruni, have in any case more historic sense than Hegemonius, Epi- 
phanius, or even Augustine. But they know very little about Chris- 
tianity, and they do not take much interest in doctrines which are 
derived from it. Thus they are apt to pass over specifically Christian 
details in Manichaeism which belong to the Bible, and to throw into 
high relief the reminiscences of pagan mythology which interested them 

more, thereby giving a false idea of the Manichaean literature.’ 


F. C. Burkitt. 
1 See Mitchell, p. li. 
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Aram and Israel, by E. G. H. Kraewinc. (Columbia University 
Oriental Studies, vol. xiii, New York, 1918.) 


Dr Emit Kraetinc has gathered together in this volume all that is 
yet known about the Aramaean peoples from the earliest times down to 
the fall of Nineve (606 B.c.). As he says, the main source of informa- 
tion is the boastful bulletins of the Assyrian kings, together with the 
references to the various Aramaean states in the Old Testament. 
Dr Kraeling usually follows Kittel’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel, but 
not slavishly, and his use of the LXX is careful and intelligent 
(e. g- Pp. 39). 

But the special interest of the work is to be found in chaps. x, xi, 
and xiv, where Dr Kraeling gives an account of the civilization of 
Ya’udi and of Hazrak, so far as this can be gathered from the ancient 
Aramaic inscriptions discovered since 1888 in these hitherto unknown 
localities. Ya’udi (or Ya’adi), now called Zenjirli, was half-way between 
Alexandretta and Mar’ash, on the extreme north-west corner of the 
Aramaic-speaking lands. The region was also called Sam/al (i.e. 
‘ Northland’), corresponding to the far-distant Yemen in the south ; 
for the Semite always thinks of the Sunrise as in front of him, just as 
we, under the influence of maps drawn with the north at the top, 
think of the east as on our right hand. MHazrak, the Hadrach of 
Zech. ix 1, corresponds more or less to the modern Homs (p. 99). 

The Hazrak inscription, discovered by M. Pognon, is to be dated 
a little after 800 B.c., and tells us how Hazrak was unsuccessfully 
besieged by a coalition of 4.amaean kings under Benhadad III of 
Damascus (Bar Hadad, son of Hazael), about whom we read in 
2 Kings xiii. 

The inscriptions of Ya’udi were found by F. von Luschan, and are. 
now in the Berlin Museum. Of the four important texts three are in 
a very peculiar Aramaic, evidently the speech of the land of Sam/al. 
The latest of these monuments mentions Tiglathpileser and the siege 
of Damascus, so that King Bar Rekub, son of Panammu, who set it up, 
must have been a contemporary of Ahaz (732 B.c.). The fourth 
inscription, that of Kilammu, son of Haia, is earlier; it is in the 
Phoenician language, probably because the local dialect had not yet 
been reduced to writing. In any case the employment of Phoenician 
in this remote corner of Syria is an indication that the civilization of 
the Northern Aramaeans had come from the Tyrian coast; at a later 
period, under the pressure of the Assyrian conquests, the Phoenician 
influence died out. 

Unfortunately the interpretation of Kilammu’s monument is rather 
obscure, and it seems to me a pity that Dr Kraeling in the chapter 
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called ‘ Kilammu of Sam’al’ has based so much questionable psychology 
upon so doubtful a text. It seems to me particularly unfortunate that 
he has dismissed Prof. G. Hoffmann’s interpretation of it so lightly 
(Kraeling, p. 85, note; p. 91, note). Hoffmann’s interpretation is to 
be found in the Theol. Literaturzeitung for 1912, cols. 5—8 ; he regards 
Kilammu’s stele as an epitaph, and takes the word 22v in its natural 
sense as a tomb (as in the sarcophagus of Eshmunazar). It seems to 
me clear that. 92) ‘*y2) (1. 12) must mean ‘from my youth up and 
in my days’, and implies that the days of Kilammu, who is speaking, 
are already over. In any case in the difficult phrase 

(which is part of a curse on whoever shall damage the stele), I cannot 
believe that ‘ Muskab represents the inhabitants or fellahin, while Ba‘rir 
designates the Beduin’, or alternatively that ‘Mushkab is the old 
inhabitant of Canaanite or Hittite stock, while the Ba'rir is the 
Aramaean immigrant who now formed an important part of the popula- 
tion’ (Kraeling, p. 91). That is the sort of way stories of ancient 
peoples and of Vé/kerwanderungen are now often conjured into existence, 
and the non-specialist reader fails to see upon how narrow and insecure 
a basis rests the plausible construction of the text-books. In the case 
before us I feel with Hoffmann: that it is difficult to think that 35wp 
can have anything but its ordinary meaning of ‘tomb’, and certainly 
it is almost impossible that any ruler in a public monument could have 
called a section of his people ABa‘ririm, i.e. ‘Savages’. The reader 
will see from the words quoted that no vowel-letters at all are used, and 
in our present meagre knowledge of Phoenician idiom where it differs 
from Hebrew even the general sense of many parts of a Phoenician 
inscription must remain uncertain ; probably this line is a«conventional 
formula, in which Kilammu threatens any of his successors who is 
offended by his inscription that his tomb should be befouled by wild 
beasts. 

It is not Dr Kraeling’s fault that the materials with which he has 
had to construct a history of the Aramaeans are so scanty and in parts 
of such doubtful quality. He has done a good piece of work, but the 
reader who cannot consult the primary authorities for himself needs to 
be warned how treacherous in parts is the ground over which he is 
being conducted. 


1 The word is apparently identical with the Syriac ba‘riraya (Ezek. xxi 36, 
2 Tim. iii 3). 
F. C., Burkitt. 
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The Style and Literary Method of Luke, by Prov. H. J. Capsury. 


(Harvard Theological Studies VI, Cambridge, Mass., and Milford, 
London, 1919.) 


THE little volume here noticed is an excellent piece of work, which 
every student of the language of the New Testament ought to read. 
It is only part of a longer work, which will go on to deal with St Luke’s 
treatment of his sources. This first part deals with the diction of 
Luke, the size of his vocabulary (pp. 1-4), the literary standard of his 
vocabulary (pp. 4-39), and his alleged medical language (pp. 39-64). 

- The special value of Prof. Cadbury’s study of St Luke’s vocabulary 
lies, as he himself truly says, in the endeavour to select from it those 
words which may be looked on as significant and in arranging them to 
shew the different elements. This makes possible much safer com- 
parisons with various other writers, such as Josephus, Lucian, Aelian, &c. 
‘While the results of such a comparison cannot be stated more definitely 
than the general impressions of every reader of Luke’s work, they are 
at least better founded. And in particular it justifies itself by shewing 
that the vocabulary of Luke, while it has its natural affiliations with the 
Greek of the Bible, is not so far removed from the literary style of the 
Atticists as to be beyond comparison with them’ (p. 38). ; 

The section on the alleged medical language of Luke is a really 
crushing examination of the all too popular treatise of Dr Hobart (1882), 
which has been so blindly accepted in England and Germany. It is 
not that Prof. Cadbury wishes to deny that St Luke was a ‘physician’, 
or that the cgmpanion of St Paul, if he were a physician, could not be 
the author of Acts, but he does shew that almost all the words and 
phrases relied upon by Harnack, Moffatt, and Zahn to prove Luke’s 
medical terminology are found also in the LXX or Josephus or Plutarch. 
‘The so-called medical language of these books (the ‘Third Gospel and 
Acts) cannot be used as a proof that Luke was their author, nor even 
as an argument confirming the tradition of his authorship’ (p. 51). 
In a final Excursus (pp. 64-72) Prof. Cadbury shews that a study of 
the diction of Lucian after the manner adopted by Hobart, Harnack, 
and Zahn would ‘match in nearly every detail the evidence produced 
for the medical profession of Luke’ (p. 71). 

I cannot resist here quoting from the delightful Editorial Note by 
Prof. G. F. Moore on the earlier history of the discussion of Col. iv 14, 
in which among other things he calls attention to the contribution 
made to it by Dr John Freind in his History of Physick (1725). At 
the end of the Note Prof. Moore remarks (p. 53): ‘In Hobart’s book, 
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and in the subsequent discussion, one consideration of fundamental 
importance is overlooked. Modern medical terminology is a barbarous 
artificial jargon, consisting partly of terms that have come down from 
the Greeks . . . partly of invented terms .. . in a Greek or Latin which 
is often palpably counterfeit. Many medical terms ... have come into 
common use, frequently supplanting, at least in polite discourse, native 
English words that mean exactly the same thing. . .. 

‘Greek scientific terminology is the contrary of all this. Its technical 
terms were native, not foreign; they were not invented, but were real 
words of the living language, and in considerable part the everyday 
names for the thing, more exactly defined, if necessary, but not diverted 
from their meaning. .. . 

‘ The ignoring . . . of this elementary fact has ludicrous consequences, 
Thus Walker, Hobart, Harnack, Zahn, and Moffatt put down xpaurdAy 
among the words which shew Luke to be versed in Greek medical 
literature. But xpa:rdAy is not a technical term coined by physicians 
to designate mysteriously the puking and the dizzy headache that come 
after a big dinner and much wine; it is—as these scholars might have 
read in Galen in so many words (xpaurdAac . . . wavreo of “EAAnver 
évopafover tac oivov BAdBac rio Kepadje, actually quoted in full by 
Wettstein on Luke xxi 34, the verse in which Hobart and his pedisegui 
discover it to be a medical word!)—the vulgar word for that very 
vulgar experience. Luke did not have to go to medical literature on 
the diagnosis and treatment of the ailment to pick up a word that was, 
so to speak, lying in the gutter, any more than Aristophanes consulted 
Hippocrates to know what to call the consequences of a protracted 
symposium. And xpatraAy is only a peculiarly crass example of a 


pervasive fallacy in the discussion of Luke’s “ technical language”. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


Divine Overruling, by W. Sanvay, D.D., F.B.A. (T. & T. Clark, 
1920.) 

THESE few pages—there are but a hundred of them—have an interest 
no less personal than scientific. One is left in doubt whether to admire 
more the candour or the courage of the writer. Many men change their 
opinions late in life; some keep the garment of their early faith 
unspotted, though they have altered its fashion and cast away its trim- 
mings ; few have shoulders broad enough to wear, besides, a white sheet, 
or a heart stout enough to confess mistakes as fully and as simply as 
does Dr Sanday. . 
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These three lectures and the sermon, which constitute his ‘ last public 
utterances as Lady Margaret Professor’ at Oxford, trace the full curve 
of his mental developement and chronicle the pilgrimage of a most brave 
and beautiful soul. The first records the growth of the study of ‘Com- 
parative Religion’ during the last fifty years, and its effect upon a single 
student. The second, ‘On Natural and Revealed Religion’, carries on 
the same theme. Both, it is hardly necessary to remark, are full of in- 
formation marshalled by a master hand ; both are highly characteristic 
of the teacher. Dr Sanday is as anxious to do full justice to former 
workers in the field into which he now enters, even when their motives 
and manner are alien to him, as he is to point out the religious and 
moral value of such heathen thought as is expressed in the Hymn of 
Amenophis and the Code of Hammurabi. He sees everywhere the 
Hand of God guiding all things together for good ; he acknowledges 
throughout the Divine overruling. In the third, the most important 
and most intimate of the lectures, ‘On the Nature of Miracle’, 
Dr Sanday boldly proclaims himself a modernist and a rationalist. 
Deliberately rejecting the abnormal, he discovers in the normal, ordinary 
processes of life the presence and the operation of the truly divine.’ 
The point of view is that of a great book to which this JouRNAL has 
drawn attention once and again—Wendland’s Wunderglaube. Not in 
events which strain belief and postulate interference with the order of 
nature as man experiences it to-day, but in every happening which has 
a spiritual content, a lesson for the soul, are God’s marvellous workings, 
His signs and wonders, to be found. Whatever raises us to Him is 
miracle, for we are unable to rise thither of ourselves. 

Many will doubtless be grateful to Dr Sanday for his open adoption 
of this attitude. It has immense spiritual possibilities ; it is surely not 
in conflict with the highest Christian authority. St Augustine was 
not very far from it when he wrote ‘ intelligat qui potest. . . utrum maius 
sit iustos creare quam impios iustificare’ ; and his ‘abnormal’ miracles 
are subsidiary and subordinate to the great miracle of Creation and 
sustentation--all of them turning men’s minds towards their Maker. 
And our Lord Himself reproved the tendency to found Faith upon 
abnormal acts. 

One dares not say that in this attitude Science and Religion can find 
reconciliation— for they are of two different orders. But one may hope 
that it is along this line that minds of scientific temper may be reconciled 
to religion. At the same time it must be admitted that it is unphilosophical 


1 Ex ore infantium. Dr Sanday will, I am sure, forgive a personal anecdote. 
Before writing this notice I had been watching all the morning with a little girl 
the sights and sounds of the recurrent miracle of the spring. At the end she said, 
‘ What a wonderful world it is! All so beautifully arranged !’ 
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to deny the possibility of miracles in the traditional sense. It is in the 
last resort a matter of evidence. 

Dr Sanday would be the last to claim that he has answered all the 
questions which he raises. For instance : What value should be set upon 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews? Was Cerinthus so dreadful a 
heretic after all (cf. p. 77)? Atheism, reasoned Atheism, may be dead 
(cf. p. 80); but what becomes of orthodox Christianity? Where are 
we to draw the line between symbol and fact in ancient creeds? 
Dr Sanday hints that* though he has ceased to be Professor, he has not 
laid aside his pen. We look for further courageous and illuminating 
treatment of some of the points which he has touched upon in passing. 

The volume closes with a sermon ‘On the meaning of the Atone- 
ment’ preached before the University, to which the most sensitive of 
his critics cannot take exception. 

H. F. Stewart. 


The Spirit: God in His Relation to Man considered from the stand- 
point of Philosophy, Psychology, and Art. By A. SETH PRINGLE- 
Pattison, Lity DouGAaLt, J. ARTHUR HADFIELD, C. A. ANDERSON 
Scott, Cyrit W. Emmet, A. and B. H. 
STREETER (Editor). (Macmillan, 1919.) 


Nor learning but research—we cannot avoid the ambiguous but 
expressive word —is the temper, the spirit, of these days. Call this with 
Mr Streeter ‘the scientific passion of truth for truth’s sake’ and add, 
with him, that other ‘supreme moral activity of the modern world. . . 
the effort to realize in practice the brotherhood of man’, and this Spirit 
may be spelt with a capital ; it is the Divine Spirit whose track the 
writers in this volume discover here and there in the various paths of 
life. Captain Hadfield finds it in the powerful instinctive emotions, 
which his medical experience enables him to set free, to order, and to 
harmonize, healing ruined lives and bringing peace to troubled souls 
and strength to bodies possessed by spirits of infirmity. ‘Such words’, 
he says, ‘as the following are literally fulfilled before our eyes in a shell- 
shock hospital of the present day: “The eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf be unstopped. Then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart and the tongue of the dumb shall sing. They 
shall obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.”’ 
Somehow, and at any rate through ‘the great hereditary instinctive 
powers which have borne down like a wave through humanity from 
generation to generation’, an impulse comes to us which we can use for 
marvellous good. ‘ Whether we are to look upon this impulse as cosmic 
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energy, as a life force, or what may be its relation to the Divine im- 
manence in Nature’, Captain Hadfield does not consider it his business 
to say. All the same he does indicate how closely allied are his 
scientific ministrations and the faith, serene and -daring, of a decent 
religion. And he seems to recognize in what we may surely call the 
grace and blessing of his hospital a new outpouring of Spirit. ‘ Pente- 
cost, the healing miracles of the Apostolic Age, the triumphant progress 
of the religion through the Roman Empire, the heroic deeds of saints 
and martyrs—all these point to the sense of a powér newly discovered’ ; 
and so it is in psychotherapy to-day. 

And Mr Anderson Scott endorses the claim in his essay, ‘ What 
happened at Pentecost?’ What happened was that an impulse was 
liberated which overcame the private separating disabilities of man’s 
circumstantial life. Koinonia, the great hereditary instinctive power of 
fellowship, was let loose magnified, directed, harmonized. So the new 
glad holy powerful life of the Church came into action, that other 
supreme activity of which Mr Streeter sees revival to-day, ‘the effort to 
realize in practice the brotherhood of man’, Mr Anderson Scott also 
sees a possibility, a promise, of what happened at Pentecost happening 
afresh now. But he is aware that it would be no child’s-play. 
‘ Judging by the analogy of Pentecost, we should have to be prepared 
for consequences that might be described as revolutionary, whether in 
thought or in organization. The Spirit is sovereign where He dwells, 
though His witness to the individual has always to be checked by His 
witness to the community. Even the doctrine of private property went 
up in that flame. Even the Temple and the system it stood for 
became an irrelevance. To pray for the coming of the Spirit with 
understanding of what His coming would mean, and “ with faith nothing 
wavering”, is indeed a great achievement. But the answer to such 
a prayer is prompt and decisive of all the supreme issues of life.’ 

These quiet words about prayer should be paused upon and honestly 
considered. Miss Dougall has an essay on worship. It is entitled 
‘ The Language of the Soul’, and deals with the principle of sacramental 
worship. It*is conceived with much beauty and will enlarge the thought 
of those who have already a good will for worship. But Mr Anderson 
Scott’s words remind us that rougher work presses, Real prayer is cer- 
tainly a power and duty just now. But we shall pray with reality if we 
recognize that anyhow the Spirit means to be outpoured. Captain. 
Hadfield says of certain views of psychologists, which he declines to 
endorse or to reject, ‘ These views suggest that we are not merely recep- 
tacles but channels of energy... . ‘hese descriptive theories represent 
man as borne on the crest of an impulse which he can only partially 
control.’ Perhaps, if he reads these sentences again, Captain Hadfield 
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sees that they are gathering significance beyond what he imagined when 
he penned them. In Germany, France, Russia, England there are 
forebodings of storm. Are these sinister? Or are they travail pangs 
of the Kingdom? Those who worship in Spirit and in truth, who are 
prepared to labour and to suffer, counting that the liturgical expression 
most opportune for these times, can believe in the travail pangs; but 
only they. Such worship is difficult, intellectually and morally. Is 
this threatening, promising movement natural or divine, a ‘cosmic 
energy’ or ‘the divine immanence in nature’? How are the twain 
unified? What mean we by immanence? That is the intellectual 
problem which the collaborators in this volume approach from different 
sides: Miss Dougall in her essay on religious experience, ‘God in 
action’; Mr Emmet in his ‘ Psychology of Grace’ and ‘ Psychology of 
Inspiration’ ; Mr Clutton-Brock in his fantasia ‘Spiritual Experience’ 
and again in ‘Spirit and Matter’, These writers feel the growing 
insistence of the natural so strongly that now and then the reader 
wonders whether the really dominant and differentiating truth is lost 
sight of: we are tempted to add to the three mottoes prefixed to the 
Introduction a fourth from Dr McTaggart, ‘ Science is a large element 
in. our lives now, and if we try to make Science serve as Metaphysic, we 
get Materialism’. 

But if indeed there is a tendency to wander from the apostolic to 
the commonplace, it is corrected in advance by the opening chapter, 
Dr Pringle-Pattison’s ‘Immanence and Transcendence’. This is an 
admirable piece, terse lucid authoritative, composed as they only can 
compose who have thought’a matter out, and handled it so often that 
superfluities and hesitancies are quite cleared away, pacatumgque nitet 
diffuso lumine caelum. And yet, to be entirely honest, one can imagine 
a detached reader asking why after all in such a synthesis the name of 
God need be brought in; just as in another connexion he might ask 
why the particular activity of worship need any longer complicate the 
unity of life. We churchmen perhaps hardly realize in what novel 
terms the young scientific generation moulds even its reverent thought. 

And yet, perhaps again, not such a very large proportion of them. 
England’s failure, said Dr Inge four or five years ago, has been intel- 
lectual rather than moral. The remark is intelligible, just and en- 
couraging. Still our ultimate difficulty always will be moral. And that 
is why Mr Streeter’s closing essay, ‘Christ the constructive revolu- 
tionary ’, arrests attention specially. To Mr Streeter the Spirit is ‘the - 
Divine revealed in Jesus Christ’; to him as to the Pauline missionaries 
it is ‘The Spirit of Jesus’. ‘I ask myself the question’, he writes 
“‘What was the attitude of the historic Jesus to the ideals and institutions, 
and, in particular, the religious ideals and institutions, of His time?” 
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That is primarily an historical, even an academic, question ; but I ask it 
in the conviction that if I can read the answer to it rightly I shall have 
found the answer to another question, no longer historical or academic, 
“ What saith the Spirit unto the Churches—now ?”’ 

And he finds in answer that our Lord ‘saw clearly that, without 
drastic change, fulfilment was impossible. His interest was in the 
creative and constructive ; but He knew, and was prepared to pay, the 
price. If, then, I call Him a constructive revolutionary, I put the em- 
phasis upon the adjective, but with no intent to weaken the meaning of 
the noun.’ And what our Lord was, the primitive Church was. ‘In 
the New Testament the main emphasis is on the future ; everywhere 
there is life and growth. The Spirit is thought of as ever revealing 
something fresh, as continually guiding into all truth. But in the third 
century the traditionalist outlook triumphs.’ He shews that this was 
inevitable, even right : ‘ in such an age it was the salvation of the Church 
that, while adventurous in practical experiment, it was conservative 
in things of the mind.’ But to-day the Church is wrongly conservative 
in both directions. ‘ It is conceded that the Churches have been back- 
ward to adapt to new conditions the commandment, ‘ Love thy neigh- 
bour’. It is less commonly recognized that they have failed even more 
conspicuously in regard to the commandment, ‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God’. There follows a serious indictment of our honesty in 
seeking and proclaiming truth. But ‘to love God is to hate delusion 
and to long to know what really zs. . . . The love of truth is perhaps 
that aspect of the love of God which is the most completely disinterested. 
. . - And those who are prepared, if necessary, to give up Christ Him- 
self for truth’s sake wil! get back more of Christ than they gave up—if 
not in name and form, at least in the appropriation and inspiration of 
His spirit’, And here Mr Streeter squarely faces the spectre which 
flutters, if at times it does not even paralyse, some of his comrades ; the 
spectre of a dead church from which the Spirit has passed to the outside 
world, and in passing changes to another spirit. 

‘The axe is laid at the root of the tree ; the year is given to dig and 
to tend. There are many of the younger generation who think that the 
sentence of final condemnation has been already spoken, that men of 
good will had best leave the organized Churches to perish gently 
of senile decay, while they themselves seek ampler opportunity to carry 
on the Master’s work outside. My own judgement is otherwise. 
I hope and believe that Jerusalem, even in this her hour, will recognize 
the things which belong to her peace, and that the Christian Church 
to-day, unlike the Jewish Church of old, may have the insight and the 
courage to face that Constructive Revolution—in theology, in forms of 
worship, in organization, in practical activity—-through which alone it 
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can realize its destiny ia the uplifting of mankind . . . Creator Spiritus 
is no modern title, but it answers to a most modern need. Manand his 
civilizations have always needed re-creation, but other ages have been 
barely conscious of their lack. We know our need. That is a new 
fact in human history. To-day everyone is crying out for reconstruction : 
some in hope, others in despair; all are crying out for the creative 
spirit. And this, if only we will see it, is the spirit manifested in the 
life of Christ. Veni Creator Spiritus.’ 


A. NAIRNE. 


Grace and Personality, by JouN Oman, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1919.) 

TuatT within two years a second edition of Professor Oman’s book 
has been called for is a remarkable and encouraging fact. For despite 
many vivid phrases which it contains it is not an easy book to read; 
it demands continuous attention and not only steady but luminous 
thinking; it gives little help by way of that criticism of the views of 
others, which is something of a tonic to a tired reader; and its 
theme is, on the face of it, a rather recondite question of philosophical 
divinity. If such a book succeeds’it can only be because it deserves to 
succeed. 

The controversies of the Reformation period were largely concerned 
with the true solution of the problem of man’s standing in the sight of 
God. As the long-drawn disputes about predestination and reproba- 
tion, original sin and the will enslaved or free, total corruption and 
irresistible grace, went on their way, the inner and abiding question, 
which outlasts many answers which may have served their own genera- 
tion but certainly do not serve ours, concerns God’s relation to man, . 
how does God usé-man, and how does man make answer to God. And 
this involves considerations fundamental both for religion and for 
morality. For it would seem that of the essence of morality is personal 
independence, while of the essence of religion is dependence upon God. 
To leave the contrast as a sheer antinomy is good neither for morality 
nor for religion, while it is no less unsatisfactory to sacrifice one to the 
other. 

Much will depend upon the conception formed of that succouring 
and supporting action of God towards and in man, which is called 
grace. But the moment we speak of grace we seem to be plunged 
again into the controversies of the past, into the forms of thought and 
expression of the sixteenth century, and, far behind them, to Augustine 
and Pelagius. Grace may suggest the doctor with his antidote or the 
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overpowering might of some impersonal force, but such suggestions do 
not safeguard its moral or its religious worth. Very early in the book 
does Professor Oman strike the note of opposition to any such ideas, 
and the opposition is repeated again and again, in whatever form or 
whatever connexion such ideas make their presence felt. Grace is not 
‘the irresistible might of omnipotence directed in a straight line by 
omniscience’, nor is its way of working direct. The idea of the direct 
action of God’s personality upon man’s accords with no adequate view. 
of personal relations between God and ourselves, On the contrary, in 
reconciliation and in justification it is by indirect means that He deals 
with us. Our relation to the world and to our fellow-men is neither 
independent of God’s gracious dealings with ourselves, nor is it just the 
result of those dealings ; but through it God deals with us as the objects 
of His love whom He always treats as persons not as things, whose 
blessedness consists not in the fulfilment of external moral demands 
but in the possession of that liberty of the children of the God which 
brings with it the aspiration after a positive righteousness far exceeding 
anything to which man tries to attain when he conceives of morality as 
law manifesting itself in prohibitions. So grace means always a personal 
relationship of love, and not an impersonal relationship of force, and— 
to give Professor Oman’s central thought in words which sum it up as 
concisely and comprehensively as any in the book—‘ the very business 
of a doctrine of grace . . . is to shew how grace steadfastly maintains 
a relation between God and His children, wherein we remain persons 
even as He is a person, and have moral independence even as He has, 
an independence which we only perfectly achieve, as we attain a perfect 
trust in our Father, whereby we can serve Him joyously, as love alone 
can be served, in His children.’ 

There are two principal comments which I wish to make on the 
exposition of this theme and on the resultant world-view. In the first 
place, Professor Oman has shewn with a power and a thoroughness 
which call for the fullest recognition the importance of the fact of 
human personality vis-d-vis to the divine. When this is fully grasped, 
and there is no lurking thought that God can and ought at times to 
deal with us as with things and not with persons, the road to an 
adequate understanding of the world as it is, that is, as an order in 
which evil is mightily present, is opened. It is not necessary to take 
the unconvincing step of simply throwing forward into the future the 
justification of the world-order. Professor Oman, in his final chapter 
‘Eternal Life’, makes plain the insufficiency of such a standpoint, 
while at the same time he expresses the common-sense view which 
needs emphasizing at such a time as the present, and in connexion 
with arguments about the reality of moral life, that if life’s ‘ultimate: 
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meaning is a moral order which is love, it is absurd to say that it could 
be valid though the final actual order were death’. But a world in 
which we can live as moral persons and attain to moral independence, 
enjoy the blessedness of God’s children and find that the only true rule 
is the rule of God’s Kingdom, is not a world of which we must say that 
God ought not to have made or allowed it. What is specially note- 
worthy in Professor Oman’s exposition is his treatment and limitation 
of the idea of God’s omnipotence by reference to moral and religious 
relations between the personal God and men who are persons, and not 
by the supposition of some inherent finitude in God. Those who have 
seized eagerly upon the notion of a ‘finite God’ as a valid apologetic 
will speak more soberly and wisely if they read Professor Oman, while 
they will find that whatever is religiously valuable in their attitude is 
given strength and an intelligibility less superficial. 

The second comment is a criticism of what seems to me a certain 
narrowness in the book due to the intense earnestness with which 
Professor Oman rejects whatever appears to fall short of realizing or 
expressing that personal relationship of God with man which is at the 
centre of his religious philosophy. His charge against the old dogmatic 
is that it conceived of impersonal operations on the part of God and 
not of personal relations. Grace acted individually but not personally, 
that is without regard to man’s true moral autonomy. The meaning of 
revelation and of reconciliation, of faith in Christ and of the doctrine 
of the Spirit, of the Church and the Sacraments, has all been adversely 
affected by an inadequate apprehension of the fact that God is always 
concerned with the establishment of personal relationships between us 
and Him, by moral means for moral ends. There is something of the 
Ritschlian spirit in Professor Oman’s attitude towards both orthodoxy 
and mysticism. And that spirit is always inclined to recoil too far 
towards the other extreme. When the orthodox belief about Christ 
has taken the place of a faith in Him which has meant a clearer vision 
of God and a more righteous service of the brethren, that has been 
a very serious error; and when a mysticism that approximates to the 
thought of absorption in the divine has been cultivated at the expense 
of a vigorous morality, the response of the believer to the revelation of 
God in Christ has been thrown on to wrong lines. But the sense 
of mystical union with Christ’s person does not necessarily, and has 
not normally, resulted in His person becoming ‘a mysterious vehicle 
of forces’ which operate overwhelmingly and omnipotently. Whatever 
may be said against the notion of Christ as the ‘Bridegroom of the 
soul’, at least it helped to prevent Christ’s humanity being lost in the 
speculative Neoplatonism which so powerfully affected great tracts of 
Christian mysticism. All mysticism is not unevangelical, and Ruysbroeck 
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and Tauler forgot neither the moral example given in the Gospels nor 
the reality of personal, moral relationships. As to orthodox belief, the 
Scriptures and the Sacraments, it should be remembered that these do 
not simply exist to be understood by spiritual insight, but-as means to 
produce it. If truth and reality belong to them at all, they belong 
to them in their own right, and prior to their use. It is this which both 
the Catholicism and the Evangelicalism, which are alike criticized by 
Professor Oman for their dependence ‘on the same conception of grace 
as arbitrary acts of omnipotence’, assert. And this is a side of the 
matter for which more room must be found than is allowed in these 
pages. . 

The reader is much helped by the careful ‘Contents and Summary’, 
which has a special value in a work of this kind. And of the book 
itself I cannot take leave without a final tribute to the great contribution 
which it makes to the Christian understanding and use of man’s moral 
and religious life. 


The Challenge of the Universe: a popular Restatement of the Argument 
Srom Design, by the Rev. CHaRLes J. SHEBBEARE. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London, 1918.) 


Tuat Naturalism gives an intelligible account of the universe, and 
that victory can be denied to its logic only by falling back upon 
religious experience or mystical intuition, is, probably, not an uncommon 
supposition. And a certain contempt for ‘reason’ which has manifested 
itself in very different schools of religious thought has, at least, not 
checked the idea. Mr Shebbeare is convinced that Naturalism has 
not the better of the battle, that Darwinism has not disposed of 
teleology, and that we cannot afford to despise rational arguments as 
to the character of the world. The book which he has written from 
this general point of view is admirable in its lucidity, its fairness, and its 
avoidance of the danger of trying to prove too much. The central 
conception is that the world is a rational whole, whose principles 
cannot be explained as no more than mechanical uniformity, while 
natural selection and utilitarian exigencies do not cover all the facts of 
the world’s life. No single point in the treatment is more notable than 
the exposition of the reality of aesthetic laws and ends ; writers in the 
field of apologetics would do well to follow Mr Shebbeare’s attention 
to this highly important and too much neglected subject. That all 
phenomena are what they are by the working of necessary law is 
a position which the defender of Naturalism would maintain, but 
Mr Shebbeare rightly argues that ‘necessity and accident are far from 
being mutually exclusive’, and that a Naturalism which rejects final 
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causes has no intelligible account to give of the beauty and harmony 
present in the world. Consideration is also devoted to the teleological 
significance of man’s capacity for forming true judgements, of his moral 
sense, and of his spiritual experience. An idealist in philosophy, 
Mr Shebbeare allows the conceivability of a rational universe which 
works by higher than mechanical laws embodying the Idea of the Good, 
and not necessarily implying a personal God. Conceivable it may be, 
yet I think the difficulties of a ‘non-theistic Optimism’ deserve greater 
emphasis than he has given them. A full syllabus of contents adds to 
the value of the book. 
J. K. Mozvey. 


What think ye of Christ? By the Rev. Cuar.es E. Raven, M.A,, 
Fellow and Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. (Mac- 
millan & Co., 1916.) 


THE JOURNAL is somewhat late in reviewing this book, which is 
marked by freshness and independence of thought, and is deserving 
of attention on the ground both of merits and of defects in its treatment 
of its great subject. 

It is described in the frontispiece and introduction as a volume of 
lectures. It is not stated that the lectures were delivered, and possibly 
the lecture-form was only adopted in order to allow of more variety 
in the style and in the topics touched upon, and so to appeal to 
some readers who would be disinclined to follow a more closely knit 
argument. Mr Raven has, however, evidently attained to his own 
position only after much earnest reflexion and inner conflict, and his 
defence of it is vigorous and clear throughout. 

The first lecture is on ‘Man’s knowledge of God’. Mr Raven’s 
main object here is to insist on the relativity of man’s knowledge of 
God as affecting the value of metaphysical ideas in theology. Some 
of his contentions are not so carefully expressed as might be. desired ; 
but when understood with reference to the applications he intends to . 
make of them, they do not appear to be open to serious objection. 

The second lecture, entitled ‘The Oneness of Jesus’, is the most 
satisfactory in the book. It is an able sketch of the Christological 
controversies of early centuries, in which Mr Raven insists upon the 
impossibility for us of admitting a double consciousness, human and 
divine, in Christ, or of apportioning His words and actions and thoughts 
between two Natures after the manner of Leo’s tome. He makes also 
the important remark that Justin and the early Alexandrines maintained 
an analogy between Christ and ourselves through the doctrine of the 
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Logos of which there are ‘seeds’ in ourselves ; and that it was chiefly . 


through the attempts of later Greek fathers to ‘interpret the Godhead 
of Christ in terms of the Absolute’ that unreality came into the theology 
of the Church. But while he criticizes on this ground the Alexandrine 
Christology he shews that the Antiochene Christology was even more 
open to objection. Mr Raven may underrate the value of metaphysics, 
but at all events he rightly urges that in seeking to decide what we are 
to think of Christ, we must start from Christ as known to us through 
our ordinary human powers of perception and judgement. To this 
knowledge he passes in his next lecture, entitled ‘The Many-sidedness 
of Jesus’, in which he treats of our sources of knowledge. The ‘ many- 
sidedness’ to which he refers is largely that which appears on comparing 
the Synoptics with the Fourth Gospel, though it is to be observed also, 
as he points out, in the Synoptics themselves. He shews a fair general 
acquaintance with recent historical criticism of the Gospels. In passing 
it may be remarked that he adopts the v view that the Fourth Gospel is 
by John the son of Zebedee. 

In the lecture on the Divinity of Christ, to which the preceding 
lectures lead up, Mr Raven writes: ‘We are not in these lectures 
directly concerned with Apologetics’ (p. 173). Yet they are in point 
of fact to a large extent an apologetic argument, and that on quite 
familiar lines. In his introduction he has said (p. 1) with respect to 
the question, What think ye of Christ ?, ‘our answer may be “‘ the Christ 
ef God”, or it may be “the Galilean impostor”. There is no middle 
way.’ In this chapter on the Divinity of Christ, after reviewing various 
special characteristics of Jesus, he recurs to this alternative, and proceeds 


to substitute for the idea of imposture that of ‘delusion’, which he. 


says would be a more apposite version of the alternative at the present 
time. But surely there is nothing new in this alternative. It is one which 
those who did not believe in Jesus as Divine always could, and which 
most always were ready to, accept. The real difference between the 
present and former times is that many more now than formerly would 
say: ‘We do not know what Jesus was like, especially as to any excep- 
tional claims that He made. We know Him only as transfigured in 
the faith of His followers a generation or more after His death.’ The 
great weakness of Mr Raven’s book as an appeal on behalf of belief is 


‘that he makes no attempt to grapple with this objection, and does not 


even recognize that this is the position adopted by the majority of those 
who at the present day cannot accept the Christian Faith. 

That which differentiates Mr Raven’s plea for belief in the Divinity 
of Christ from that of most other maintainers of His Divinity lies in the 
conception of His Divinity which he puts forward. The difference of 
Christ from ourselves is, he insists, one of degree not of kind. Only 
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the moral attributes of Godhead have been manifested in Him. In 
these we ourselves share, but in Him there is to be seen no trace of the 
imperfection and of the sins that mar all other members of the human 
race. He has been unique, at all events up to the present, among the 
sons of men in His moral perfection, and thus He is the image of 
the Father in respect to moral qualities. 

Mr Raven is inclined to think that there may be some value in the 
metaphysical theology of the Church as regards both the doctrine of 
the Trinity and Christology. But he does not set himself to consider 
what that value may be. And the one or two passing references which 
he makes to passages in the New Testament which assert, or in one 
way or another imply, the Pre-existence of Jesus in the New Testament, 
do not at all give a just idea of the place which the thought of it holds 
there, and of its significance. 

_ The appeals of Mr Raven for devotion and love to Christ command 
our warmest sympathy; and in view of the past history of theology 
and the kind of hold which old forms of thought still retain, the stress 
that he lays upon the truth that the revelation in Christ is a revelation 
of moral attributes is not uncalled for. Yet when he urges more than 
once that our religion must be ‘Christ-centred’, one cannot but 
remember that the declared aim of Jesus was ¢o lead men to the Father, 
while He offered Himself to them as One Who came to them from the 
Father. That being so the question how we are to conceive of His 
relation to the Father cannot be avoided. We may well, also, ask 
whether, when Mr Raven contrasts the ‘physical’ with the ‘moral’ 
qualities of Godhead, he is not making a false antithesis, or at least 
using words in an unfortunate manner. We can know God’s moral 
qualities in a way that we cannot know his Omnipotence and Omniscience 
and Eternity, or conceive the Absolute, because righteousness and love 
are the same in God and in man. But surely moral qualities belong 
to the Divine ature quite as much as those other attributes. And 
the last thing we ought to do is thus to separate in thought the Divine 
attributes. The significance of the Incarnation lies in the assurance 
that it gives us of the mind and purpose to save of Him in Whose 
hands our destiny here and hereafter and that of the whole world lie. 
Mr Raven seems to overlook this even when in his last chapter he 
treats of the power of the Christian faith to save. He dwells only on 
the constraining power of the love of Christ, on the analogy of the 
power of human love to uplift the fallen. There is far more in it than 


this, for it proves that ‘The Almighty és the All-loving too’. 


V. H. STANTON. 
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Science and Theology: Their common Aims and Methods, by F. W. 
Westaway. (Blackie & Son, London, 1920.) 


Tuis is a book of considerable size giving some account of scientific 
thought on matters concerning the world and man such as theology has 
interest in, touching on their philosophical and theological bearing, and 
pleading for reinterpretation of established religious truths in the light 
of modern knowledge. Matter, space, and time, the genesis of the earth, 
organic evolution, the antiquity of man, life and consciousness, causation, 
and questions concerning knowledge, are successively dealt with; and 
the final chapter, which is devoted to theology and religion, discusses 
(amongst other topics) faith, inspiration, creeds, miracles, the being and 
the attributes of God, immortality. 

An exposition of the teaching and provisional theories of science, 
as they stand to-day, on the questions just indicated, should be welcome 
to many students of theology ; and that which Mr Westaway has pro- 
vided is as simple and untechnical as the subject will allow. On all the 
purely scientific issues the reader will find in Mr Westaway a competent 
guide; and the full lists of relevant literature which conclude each 
chapter should prove highly useful to those who desire further study of 
any particular department of science. The discussions of causality and 
probability are not quite up to date : the contributions to these problems 
which have been made by writers such as Mr Russell on the one ques- 
tion, and Mr Broad (in recent numbers of Mind) on the other, which 
are important, have not been taken into account. The short account 
of radio-activity might with advantage have been extended, and some- 
thing have been added 4 propos of the recent developement of the 
knowledge of X-rays connected with the names of Laue and Bragg. 
However, science moves rapidly, and it does not perhaps belong to 
Mr Westaway’s purpose to touch upon every interesting recent develope- 
ment. Else one might suggest, in prospect of a second edition of this 
book being demanded, provision for some reference to the cosmological 
theorizing of Mr Jeans, and—what will perhaps by that time be called 
for—a supplementation of the account of the Periodic Law, by an 
allusion to the researches (now being prosecuted) of Mr Aston at the 

Cavendish Laboratory. And, passing to matters of wider import, the 
hypothesis of quanta and the theory of relativity might well be given 
consideration ; rather more emphasis might be put on the epistemo- 
logical self-criticism with which science has so long been providing 
itgelf through writers such as Mach, Poincaré, Duhem—and some of 
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the new realists with their dislike of the traditional metaphysic of science 
(substance, conservation, &c.), and indeed on the whole movement 
which Aliotta has called ‘the idealistic reaction against science’. 

On other matters than those of scientific thought and method the 
reader will not be able to rely so securely on Mr Westaway’s authority. 
As early as at p. 11 we are warned by the writer’s apparent confusion of 
the antithesis of subject and object with that of mind and matter: 
matter and the psychologically objective are not coextensive, and that 
they are ever identical is disputable. On the following page begins 
a description of the different schools of philosophy which is in places 
misleading: e.g. the modern realist would repudiate the author’s 
definition of realism. The author’s own philosophical bent sometimes 
leads him to dogmatism, as when (p. 16) he affirms that ‘we feel bound 
to believe in the existence of an external world which is gute indepen- 
dent of any percipient’.' He has little doubt (p. 18) that the primary 
qualities of matter will give us the key to the solution of the problem of 
matter and substance ; though it would seem that science as such would 
not be affected were these qualities ultimately but appearance, and 
certainly the provisional theories which obtain in science to-day leave 
little ground for choice of a dualistic rather than a spiritualistic meta- 
physics. Moreover, idealism (i.e. spiritualism) does not necessarily 
assert (p. 20) that esse is percipi ; there is such a theory as spiritualistic 
pluralism to be reckoned with by the dualist, and the problem of body ~ 
and mind is perhaps destined to prove the crucial test of the two 
alternatives. 

If Mr Westaway’s dualism is sometimes too confident, his empirical 
trend is occasionally a source of unclearness. One misses in his pages 
any adequate recognition of the fact that necessary or universal truth 
cannot be arrived at by purely @ fosteriori methods such as induction. 
It may well be that all axioms are postulates ; but they scarcely can be 
generalizations of observation. It may well be that we have no necessary 
or universal knowledge of the actual as distinguished from mathematical 
truth about the relations of ideas ; but more clearness could be desired 
whenever the a priori, the categories, &c., come under discussion. The 
principles of conservation of matter and energy, again, are not satisfac- 
torily dealt with. Mr Westaway appears to regard them as ‘ general- 
izations’ of observed fact. But generalizations are only valid of 
experience up to date. Something more than this is obviously involved 
in the use which science makes of such principles; they contain an 
element of extrapolation, or a venture of faith, and on this aspect of 
them more discussion might with advantage have been bestowed. 


1 The italics are introduced by the reviewer. 
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Moreover, Mr Westaway states these principles in the objectionable 
way which is, or was, too often to be met with in text-books of science ; 
viz. as assertions of the indestructibility or constancy of the sum-total 
of energy and matter in the universe.’ Ofsuch things science, of course, 
knows nothing. Quantitative equivalence in every observed transforma- 
tion of energy or matter is quite a different thing from constancy of 
their total amounts ; just as it does not follow that, because when one 
changes a shilling one always gets twelve pennies, the amount of silver 
and copper in currency is invariable. Mr Westaway’s empiricism seems 
to be a position of instability ; it cannot be maintained, I think, without 
his moving on in one direction or another which he does not indicate. 
However, one has more sympathy with it than with the old a priori 
rationalism which science inherited from Descartes. 

In theology, again, Mr Westaway is rather less at home than in 
natural science. Now and again one comes upon a statement at which 
a theologian will chafe. There is rather more animus than fact, e. g., in 
the observation (p. 296), ‘ thus all early ecclesiastical literature became 
tainted with a most unblushing mendacity’: the ‘thus’ appears to refer 
to Chrysostom’s advocacy of lying in a good cause. The bare remark 
(p. 314) that ‘even the Roman Emperors took a hand in formulating 
the creeds’ is misleading as it stands. More unsatisfactory, in another 
sense, is the judgement (p. 315) that inasmuch as the ‘ Athanasian’ 
Creed anathematizes confusion of the Persons and dividing of the sub- 
stance, while the Council of Nicea regarded ‘ person’ and ‘substance’ 
as synonyms, ‘no amount of theological word-quibbling’ can alter the 
fact that when we recite the creed we are heretics from the standpoint 
of the Council ; for this implies that verbal signs are all-important and 
the connotation signified is of no moment. However, these are rare 
blemishes, and of little importance compared with the sympathetic 
treatment which the fundamentals of religion and theology receive from 
Mr Westaway. With his desire for removal of doubtful elements from 
authoritative statements of theological belief, many theologians will 
earnestly sympathize ; and if some of his lucubrations be commonplace, 
and some of his cavils nowadays superfluous, certain of his suggestions 
are interesting. Inasmuch as he expresses in his preface the hope that 
his last chapter may be in time expanded into another work, it will not 
be necessary here to review the somewhat sketchy treatment which as 
yet he has accorded to large questions such as the theistic position or 
immortality. It may be noted that in connexion with theodicy he 
inclines at present towards a dualism of God and unmanageable matter, 
and that for omnipotence he suggests the substitution of finiteness other 


1 It is in this sense that the principle of the conservation of energy is appealed 
to in order to rule out vitalist theories. 
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than that involved in determinateness of being and consistency of 
activity directed towards one end. But perhaps he will in the mean- 
while become convinced that other lines than those which he at present 
contemplates are more rich in promise of a solution of the problem 
of evil. 


The Problem of Evil, by the Rev. Peter Green, M.A., Canon of 
Manchester. (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1920.) 


As the full title states, Canon Green’s book is ‘an attempt to shew 
that the existence of sin and pain in the world is not inconsistent with 
the goodness and power of God’. It deals, therefore, with problems 
which are of fundamental importance to theology at all times and which 
have lately been occupying in. especial degree the focus of attention. 
The book should appeal to a wide public: for it is free from philo- 
ssophical technicalities ; it is written in clear, incisive, and (in the best 
sense) colloquial style ; and it contains, as we should expect, shrewd 
observations due to its author’s experience of energetic ministry. 

The opening chapters treat with persuasive common sense of pre- 
liminary topics such as the reality of evil and the omnipotence of God, 
and contain a simple and sound justification of free-will, in the sense of 
self-determination. But the chief interest of the work attaches to the 
constructive theory of the origin and reason of sin and physical evil 
which it presents. - The writer’s thought here pursues lines which have 
not frequently been followed by theologians. He seeks to account for 
human sinfulness by a pre-mundane fall. 

In this endeavour the author is concerned to reject the evolutionary 
and psychological explanation of sin which I have myself maintained ; 
and since his book has fallen to me for review, it is due from me, while 
giving reasons for dissenting from his positive teaching, to reply to the 
chief objections which he has so courteously urged against my own. 

Twenty years ago it was necessary to emphasize the difference, which 
had generally been overlooked, between the fact of ‘ universal’ sinfulness 
and the theory of a fall or of original sin by which the fact was wont to 
be explained: observation had been erroneously claimed as proof of the - 
theory, whereas it yielded only the fact which the theory sought to 
explain. Canon Green seems to rehabilitate this false identification 
when (p. 112) he says ‘to me it seems a self-evident proposition that, 
no matter how it came about, man is at present “far from original 
righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil”’. Had the 
word ‘ original’ been omitted this quotation would be acceptable ; but 
originad righteousness is neither a matter of self-evidence nor of observa- 
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tion. Just as a chaos not reduced to order and a wreck of a once 
perfect harmony would present the same appearance to observation, so 
would the life of mankind whether-it were the outcome of a fall or of 
a process of evolution culminating in the superposition of moral status 
on animal nature. The facts from which any theory must set out are 
that man, racially and individually, is appetitive before he is volitional, 
and volitional before he is moral ; and therein seems to lie the adequate 
explanation of the sinfulness of a finite, free, evolved being. 

However, Canon Green denies that evolutionary biology and psy- 
chology furnish any exf/anation of the existence of moral evil; my 
‘explanation’ is mere description. It is surely more than description 
in that it assigns causes; and that is exactly in what scientific or 
empirical explanation consists. Metaphysical explanation—an answer 
to why ?, an assignment of a reason why God willed an evolutionary 
rather than a static world—is quite another kind or order of explanation, 
with which sciences have no concern; but this further problem—of 
theodicy—in so far as it was involved in a discussion of the origin of sin, 
was also dealt with in the work which Canon Green does me the 
honour to refer to, and was not evaded. 

I quite agree with Canon Green in the view that an adequate and 
ultimate, or, as he puts it (p. 15) a ‘rigid philosophic’, solution of the 
problem of evil is impossible, though the problem is perhaps not more 
intractable than certain others with which philosophy is concerned. 
There is a length to our tether, and it is futile to ask, Why a finite, or an 
evolutionary, world at all? Though that is what the problem of evil 
ultimately reduces itself to. It may be taken, perhaps, as certain that 
a man’s character at any moment is the outcome of three factors: 
heredity, environment, and the pure ego, which for the theist, whether 
he maintains the creationist or the pre-existence theory, is what it is, or 
was what it originally was, because God made it so and not otherwise. 
Had God made every human soul like that of Jesus, genuine moral 
developement, and moral freedom as distinguished from automatism, 
would still have been provided for; yet how different a world this 
would be! That God has not so done is the residuum of the inex- 
plicable, as it seems to me, at which any kind of theodicy finds its 
inevitable limit. 

But waiving ultimate explanation of the existence of moral evil as 
impossible, and coming back to an explanation of such an order as is 
attainable, I fail to see how the resort to a pre-mundane fall possesses 
advantages for theodicy superior to those of the evolutionary theory 
which Canon Green repudiates. The former view, adopted in the book 
before us, seems rather to involve in intensified degree the difficulty 
which he alleges against the latter. If we abide by the fact that man, 
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on acquiring the moral status, finds, within his body and the mind or 
experience which he may be said to inherit from his race, appetitive 
tendencies which incline or prompt the will to choose the lower and 
more clamorous motive rather than the higher and stiller, we can at least 
say, without making light of sinfulness, Aumanum est errare. But if 
man be conceived as having fallen from original righteousness while 
a pure ego with no bodily encumbrance and no inherited load of 
animal propensities, then the universality of sin which seemed to our 
forefathers to call for a fall of all men at once in Adam becomes inex- 
plicable, and sin becomes diabolical rather than human. No palliation 
such as frailty is forthcoming. Every man is like Milton’s Satan. 
Canon Green recognizes, as did Kant and Miiller, that to yield an 
ethically sufficient theory of the origin of universal sin, the fall must 
have been individual. Each man must be the Adam of his own soul; 
yet he is without the ‘excuse’ of inherited propensities. Such a theory 
seems to strain at a gnat and swallow acamel. ‘A {ll for which each 
individual is in some way responsible’ is indeed our only hope; but 
a fall for which each man is wholly and exclusively responsible is more 
unthinkable than the traditional doctrine, which at least did justice to 
the solidarity of the race and recognized, though in perverted form, the 
fact of inheritance of ‘the tendencies of the stock’. The more God- 
like we conceive man originally to have been, the harder, and not the 
easier, is it to account for the ‘ universality ’ of sinfulness. Canon Green 
has chosen the high land, and I have chosen the low. I have pointed 
out the obstacle around which my path needs to skirt; but the crag 
which seems to me to block his way is more stupendous, and I can see 
no way of getting round it. He affirms that the pre-mundane fall con- 
sisted in the assertion by the individual of himself against the unity 
(p. 140); but how such self-assertion was motived, ina pure spirit direct 
from the hand of God, he does not explain. The evolutionary theory at 
any rate assigns a motive for nascent sinfulness, and emphasizes the 
solidarity of the race as well as individual freedom ; but to maintain 
a theory of an individual celestial fall seems to out-Pelagius Pelagius. 
Canon Green further endeavours to revive the old doctrine that the 
physical evil of the world is due to man’s sin ; but in a newand original 
form. He builds on the idealistic theory that the world is constituted 
by our experience ; or perhaps rather on the phenomenalism of Kant, 
according to which the world (as it is for us) is an appearance due 
(Kant would say, in part) to the nature of our mental machinery. 
Sinful man, accordingly, makes a physically evil world. ‘If man is in 
any sense a fallen creature, and if human nature is in any sense corrupt, 
then the evil of the physical universe follows necessarily’ ; ‘if we accept 
the idealistic solution and regard the world as the expression of human 
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spirit, the universe being what it is because man is what he is, then an 
imperfect race must necessarily inhabit an imperfect world ’(p. 3). This 
is an original suggestion ; but I fear it has not been thought out, or 
legitimately derived from either idealism or phenomenalism. Even the 
subjective idealist, e.g. Berkeley, who set out from esse est percipi, had 
to supplement that doctrine by esse est causari—if one may coin such 
an expression of his teaching. The ultimate cause of our sensations, 
though not self-subsistent matter, was for him the act of God The 
extremer form of idealism, that we posit our own sensations, has so 
rarely been seriously suggested, and is psychologically so worthless, that 
we need not take account of it. Yet either it or the form according to 
which all relations between the data of sense are due to the human mind, 
seems essential to Canon Green’s theory of the origin of physical evil. 
He refers indeed to Kant ; but Kant was a phenomenalist rather than 
an idealist, and regarded our sensations as caused by unknowable 
things-fer-se, thereby allowing the world in itself to be something real 
or independent of our mentality and to be a factor in the production of 
the world of phenomena. Thus on Kant’s theory, as on that of modern 
spiritualistic pluralism, or as on Berkeley’s, though colour &c. may be 
superimposed on the real world by our minds, it is only in consequence 
of our interaction with some ‘ reality ’"—God, things-fer-se, or monads— 
existing in independence of us. Further, it is psychologically untenable 
that the intrinsic character of our sensations depends on our moral 
volition, or that the feelings of pleasure and pain are caused by the will 
and not by the sensations on which they are consequent; and even if 
time-order and causation, &c., be but forms of intuition and of the under- 
standing, they cannot be assumed to be the machinery of morally fallen 
minds rather than of human minds as such. The order of the occur- 
rence of our sensations, as distinct from their intrinsic qualities, has 
: always been allowed by idealists and phenomenalists to be a matter of 
{ external control; and if time-order be but appearance, it must be 
| a ‘moving shadow’ of some real serial order. Now it is to the fixed 
q order of our sensations, or in ordinary speech to the uniformity of 
Nature, that most physical suffering is due ; and this order is no mere 
‘ ‘expression of the human spirit’. Whether we take temporal order to 
t be phenomenal or ontal, it is what we ‘make of’ that which we have 
not created, and what we make only through co-operation with that 
which we have not made. So, abiding by Kant, or even Berkeley, we 
do not get out of their idealisms any support for the view that the 
physical evil of Nature is due to man’s sinful spirit; and the Kantian 
phenomenalism does not nowadays satisfy Kant’s own followers, but is 
inconsistent to some extent with knowledge forthcoming since his day. 
; And indeed we have probably to look no farther than the truth which 
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Canon Green emphasizes early in his book, that God is a determinate 
and self-consistent Being, of whose actions the law of contradiction is 


valid, for a reason for the possibility and even the necessity of physical 


evil in an actual evolutionary world which must be a law-abiding cosmos 
if it is to be the theatre of intelligent and moral life. "Theodicy can 
only plead that, given a finite evolutionary cosmos, none of its evil, in 
so far as God and not man’s volition is responsible for it, is superfluous ; 
or, in other words, that while much of the world’s detail is productive 
of suffering, all things (that is collectively, as a cosmic whole) work 
together for good; for the highest good—man’s moral status and its 
developement. There is no reason for inferring, from the fact that the 
world is imperfectly or phenomenally known, that it is imperfect in the 
sense of pain-producing, in virtue of its being known by man’s spirit. 


Some Religious Implications of Pragmatism, by J. R. Geicer. (The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1919.) 


WHETHER or not all who profess and call themselves pragmatists 
subscribe to the pragmatic doctrine of reality and knowledge expounded 
in this volume, one need not inquire ; for the purpose of this review it 
will be enough to state that by ‘ pragmatism’ will here be meant the 
teaching presented by Mr Geiger. 

Religious realities, it is affirmed, like all ‘reality’, are constituted by 
experience ; there is no talk, for pragmatism, of existents other than or 
transcending the objects of human knowledge. ‘God’, therefore, is 
a conception or ideal embodiment of the highest values (in the way of 
social organization) accessible to any community at any stage of its 
history ; and theology is not to be distinguished from ethics, of the 
empirical—the biological and sociological—kind. God has been con- 
ceived according to the various prevailing and passing ideas of social 
organization, and henceforth we are to have a democratic conception : 
that isto say, the democratic ideal of social organization is to be the 
future divinity, and theology and worship are to be reconstructed 
accordingly. 

I hope this epitome of the religious implications of pragmatism does 
not, in virtue of its condensation, in any way misrepresent the author’s 
meaning, though of course it can hardly do justice to his full argument. 
The validity of his argument turns on that of the pragmatic doctrines 
expounded in his third chapter ; and to these we may now turn. The 
primary tenet is that ‘whatever reality there is must be constituted by 
experience’ (p. 10)—by experience in its ‘immediacy’, which perhaps 
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might be translated ‘concreteness’, The vagueness of that tenet, and 
of its leading terms ‘reality’ and ‘experience’, covers various possi- 


‘bilities; and it is not easy to ascertain the precise meaning that is 


intended. If ‘real’ is defined by pragmatism, for its own purposes, 
to mean what is presented in experience, well and good; but that 
human experience embraces all the existent, will then seem a gratuitous 
and even absurd dogmatic assumption. Yet that is what pragmatism 
appears to mean. Pragmatism ‘ conceives the real in wholly empirical 
terms’ and ‘knows nothing of a transcendental reality’ (p. 10). Again, 
the fundamental postulate of pragmatism is said (p. 11) to be that 
‘things ave what they are experienced as’, which is as viciously vague 
as the former statement: for what is precisely denoted by ‘things’? 
If ‘things’ means experienced objects, the statement is a tautology ; if 
anything else, it is baseless dogma. This fundamental tenet, that 
reality is constituted by experience, I repeat, might mean several things. 
Pragmatism repudiates things-in-themselves, apparently, or any substitute 
for them such as the Leibnizian or the dualist would posit ; yet in one 
context the Kantian doctrine that we ‘help to make’ reality is approved 
(p. 13). We naturally ask what we help, or helps us; and for a reply 
we must be referred to something ontal, or ultimate in the same sense. 
as the experiencing subject. If the ‘help’ from existents other than 
ourselves be repudiated, as other passages in this book seem to suggest, 
we wonder whether pragmatism intends to identify itself with the 
Fichtean type of subjective idealism. Berkeleyism seems to be dis- 
carded only because fercip~i (or intelligi) is narrower than experience 
(p. 11); which seems to imply that feeling and conation, as well as 
cognition, constitute reality or experienced things. And indeed this 
view is explicitly taught: ‘reality is no more constituted by the knowing 
process than it is by any other process within experience.’ Yet cogni- 
tion and the other processes can hardly be on a par in this connexion, 
unless psychology is in error when it teaches that feeling is consequent 
on or caused by sense-presentation, and conation presupposes feeling. 
That ‘ knowing is no more real ’ (what does ‘ real’ mean here ?) ‘ than any 
other mode of experience’ is true but irrelevant ; it may well be that it 
is through cognition that we constitute, or ‘help’ to constitute, our 
objects of experience, supposing indeed that the realist’s account of the 
matter is to be ignored. However, pragmatism seems to go further 
than deny to cognition the primary réle in constituting objects. Not 
only Kant’s things-fer-se, but even his sense-dafa seem to be repudiated : 
for knowledge cannot ‘be regarded as an act whereby the mind of 
a knower becomes aware of an external and given world’ (p. 13). 
Either, then, there are no data, or else knowing is not knowing 
(awareness). 
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It will be gathered from these few points selected for criticism that 
pragmatism, as expounded by Mr Geiger, stands in need of a much 
more precise formulation of its fundamental doctrines ; its implications 
seem as yet to be the outcome of its vagueness. 


The Construction of the World in terms of Fact and Value, by Cyrit 
TOLLEMACHE HarLEy WALKER. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 1919.) 


So far as this little book goes, it contains, in my opinion, the best 
discussion of value in relation to fact with which I am acquainted. It 
is quite simple and lucid, and has the rare merit of keeping in touch 
with experience instead of setting out from vague assumptions or soar- 
ing into the heights of abstraction where all connexion with actuality is 
lost. Some of the principles maintained in it might perhaps have been 
more fully defended by destruction of untenable alternatives ; and that 
is the only word of criticism that I can say. With its teaching as to 
what constitutes fact and value respectively, as to how both come into 
being or into our knowledge, and as to the transition from individual 
to universal or social values, I am in too thorough agreement, and with 
its criticism of absolute values too much in sympathy, to be able to 
allege any defects. The whole method of the book is that which seems 
to me the only sound one for the study of valuation. The work is to 
be commended to students of philosophy and theology. 


Interpretation of the Spiritual Philosophy, by the Rev. Canon J. 
GuRNHILL, B.A. (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1920.) 


Canon GuURNHILL shews in this work that he maintains to advanced 
age his keen interest in theological study and current philosophical 
literature, while still discharging the duties of a parish clergyman. He 
now fills in the outlines of a Christian philosophy which had been 
already sketched in a previous book, and draws chiefly on his knowledge 
of the sacred writings of Chaldaea and Babylon, the system of Plotinus, 
and the cosmic philosophy of Fiske, for illustration of the developement 
of religious sentiment and its expression in thought. *He is over-hasty 
in assuming that life és consciousness, for it is not known whether or 
not consciousness and life are even coextensive ; and his psychological 
assertions are not always sufficiently precise. Interesting as his book 
is as a personal confession of belief, it is not one which can be recom- 
mended to professed students of the younger generation, for whom the 
author’s exegetical method has been superseded, and who are called 
upon to face a somewhat different theological situation. 


F. R. TENNANT. 
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Les Lettres Provinciales, edited by H. F. Stewart, D.D. (Manchester 
University Press, 1920. Longmans, London.) 


Dr Stewart is the first English authority on Pascal ; and this impor- 
tant work, which leaves nothing to be desired from the point of view of 
editorship, will take high rank in the literature of which ‘ the philosopher- 
saint’ is the centre. Dr Stewart endorses M. Ernest Jovy’s contention 
that, while he ‘ began the Letters as an ardent member of the Jansenist 
sect, he was drawing away from it even before he finished writing, and 
that he ended his life in opposition to it’. It may have been so: the 
abrupt termination of the work, and the fragmentary state of Letter xix, 
are difficulties; and Pascal was a temperamental man. But other 
solutions are possible; and the argument based on his having received 
the last sacraments is inconclusive. There are few confessors who 
would not stretch a point in favour of a penitent in extremis—it is only 
fair to say that the casuists whom Pascal attacked would have been the 
first to counsel a lenient attitude; and, in the case of so eminent 
a convert, there was much to make leniency politic. Talleyrand’s 
‘reconciliation’ by the Abbé Dupanloup, afterwards Bishop of Orleans, 
is a parallel.instance ; with good will on both sides, such questions can 
be satisfactorily, if not theologically, solved. 

To the question whether the controversy as to Grace, supprenned 
rather than silenced by the Congregations De Auxiliis (1598-1607), 
which revived and came to a head in Jansenism, has now more than 
a historical interest, Dr Stewart answers that 


‘the contradictory conclusions issuing, on the one hand in Calvinism 
and Jansenism, and on the other in Pelagianism and Molinism, cannot 
both be valid and need not either of them compel allegiance. The 
ordinary religious conscience is not bound to draw these conclusions, 
still less to assume that they are inevitable. . . . If we look for a clue to 
guide our thought through the tangle, it is to be found in St Thomas’s 
postulate that God is the Mover in everything that is good as well as 
the Cause of it. , All human movement towards good is but a part of 
the great divine movement which is initiated and ceaselessly and 
infallibly directed towards good. And, as our movement is in His, so 
we are in Him. ...It is when men begin to think of themselves as 
apart from God, outside God, that they go astray, and, human passions 
aiding, find themselves involved i in tragic and unchristian controversy’ 
(Introduction xxv). 


We have ceased to discuss these controversies; the ideas which 
underlay them present themselves to us in other aspects. The 
Augustinianism which lay at the root both of Calvinism and of Jansenism 
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is a philosophical speculation mistranslated into a theological formula; 
if inevitable as a background, it is impossible as a working theory of 
life. For goodness is the primary attribute of divinity. The brilliancy, 
of Pascal’s advocacy, the moral grandeur of Port-Royal, and a perhaps. 
not unreasonable distrust of Jesuitism, have led more than one English 
writer to forget how much of the Jansenist teaching belongs to that 
core of darkness in human nature on which the growth of religion and. 
civilization acts as a solvent. Port-Royal served God; but it served 
Him ‘with trembling’: the Jesuits, with all their laxities, were the 
better directors of souls. 

The controversy, which has recently been revived, as to the good faith 
of Pascal’s criticism. of the casuists must be pronounced impudent. 

‘Honesty apart, it would have been bad policy to tamper with the 
texts. ‘The books were easily accessible, and there were a hundred 
keen and practical eyes ready to note a slip. That he does slip once 
or twice may be admitted . . . but the number of his lapses are extra- 
ordinarily small.’ 

But what is called Moral Theology is not intended as a guide to 
conduct. That, if you live by Moral Theology, you will lose your soul, 
is a common seminary maxim; and the story of the man who, having 
lost his purse, expressed a hope that it would not be found by a moral 
theologian is familiar. And much of the horror expressed at Probabilism 
is misdirected ; it should be directed against the legal conception of 
religion of which Probabilism is the outcome. ‘ Was the laxity which. 
Pascal deplored entirely due to the Jesuits and their teaching?’ asks 
Dr Stewart. ‘Was Probabilism the poison which he proclaimed it?’ 
To the latter question, at least, ‘history and common sense compel us 
to answer “ 

The slanders of the Jesuit faction against Port-Royal roused Pascal: 
to indignation against those whom he denounced as ‘cruels et laches 
persécuteurs’. ‘Qui le croira, mes Péres? Le croyez-vous vous-mémes, 
misérables que vous étes?’ But, in the matter of casuistry, the aim 
of the Society was neither to undermine nor to strengthen morality. 
‘Toutes vos démarches sont politiques’: to vindicate and to extend 
the power of the Church—this, says Harnack (D. G. iii 641), was the 
motive of their System der Unmoral. 


‘Si nous souffrons quelque relachement dans les autres, c’est plutét 
par condescendance que par dessein. Nous y sommes forcés. . . . 

‘Nous voyons mieux que les anciens les nécessités présentes de l’Eglise. 
Si on était si sévére & exclure les prétres de l’autel, vous comprenez bien 
qu’il n'y aurait pas un si grand nombre de messes.’ 


The age was one of casuists ; and laxity, like asceticism among the 
Fathers of the Desert, had become a game at which each player tried 
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to outdo his rival. Rome was not indifferent to the evil: between 1666 
and 1690 forty-five propositions in moral subject-matter were condemned 
by Alexander VII, sixty-five by Innocent XI, and thirty-one by 
Alexander VIII. These propositions, to which others might have been 
added, were scandalous and even grotesque ; and Pascal’s question as 
to their advocates, whose names were as outlandish as their doctrines,— 
‘O mon Pre, tous ces gens-la étaient-ils chrétiens ?’—was to the point. 
The reasoning, however, which gave substance to their criticism of the 
casuists would have taken Pascal and the Jansenists very much farther 
than they were prepared to go; and this is the source of its weakness 
in their hands. Casuistry, as such, labours under an interior contradic- 
tion. The medium of speech is inadequate to the things of spirit ; the 
springs of action escape consciousness, and cannot be weighed in human 
scales. ‘But, approximate as its conclusions at best are, casuistry is 
inseparable from law, to which it stands as interpretation; and, in 
particular, from the system of Sacramental Confession. Were it not 
for the protection which, with its corollary Probabilism, it affords, the 
confessor could impose his personal opinions on the penitent, who, 
under the threat of the refusal of absolution, would be helpless. 
Whether or no Probabilism is the ‘innocent thing’ that Dr Stewart 
thinks, it is certainly, then, ‘a necessary accompaniment of enforced 
auricular confession’; and this is perhaps an argument against that 
institution. But, be this as it may, his answer to the question 4S to - 
the permanent moral value of the Letters is conclusive. 


‘Pascal stiffened the moral conscience, and armed it against the 
misuse of casuistry. “Probabilism” can do no harm to a properly 
enlightened conscience, to a conscience which wants to do right, and 
which takes for its guidance amid all the various voices of human 
opinion the higher law of God. But among the honnétes gens whom 
Pascal had frequented and whom the Jesuits confessed, there were 
many who sought in ‘Probabilism’ not the solution of their honest 
doubts, but the excuse for continuing in sin. And there is no reason 
to suppose that the race of such is extinct to-day.’ 


The ‘ Defensor Pacis’ of Marsiglio of Padua: a critical study by EPHRAIM 
Emerton, Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Harvard 
University Emeritus. Harvard Theological Studies, viii. (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard, University Press, 1920.) 

Tue famous book, the full title of which is Defensor Pacis, quo 
quaestio tam olim controversa de potestate Papae et Imperatoris excussissime 
tractatur, is difficult of access. Professor Emerton’s criticism, which is 
of exceptional interest, is based on what he describes as ‘the very 
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imperfect edition’ of Goldast included in that writer’s Monarchia 
S. Romani Imperit, sive Tractatus de iurisdictione imperiali et pontificia 
(1611-1615): ‘collection d’un grand intérét pour tous ceux qui veulent 
approfondir les démélés des deux puissances au moyen 4ge’, says Glaire. 
This work escaped the Index till 1709 ; from which it would seem that 
this Congregation was less active in the seventeenth century than at 
present. But Goldast’s three folio volumes are not likely to be 
reprinted : and it is matter for congratulation that the administration 
of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica has decided to publish what 
is likely to be for long the definitive text of the Defensor Pacis, and 
that the work has been entrusted to Professor Scholz, of Leipzig, 
whose abbreviated edition has already appeared in the Que//ensammlung 
zur Deutschen Geschichte (1914). No complete translation has, so far, 
‘been made; and though partial translations—none later than 1645— 
exist in French, Italian, English, and German, all are rare. 

The political teaching of Marsiglio must be taken in connexion with 
that of his not remote predecessors St Thomas and Dante. But the 
outlook of the three differs. ' 


‘ Aquinas, here as elsewhere in his monumental activity, is the spokes- ~ 
man of an epoch in human history that within a short generation after 
him was gone for ever. Dante sounds the note of a transition just 
beginning to outline itself clearly in the rapid march of events. Marsiglio 
is the herald of a new world, the prophet of a new social order, acutely 
conscious of his modernness and not afraid to confess it. His book 
has been called the most remarkable literary product of the Middle 
Ages; and I am inclined to accept this verdict. And yet even the 
name of Mairsiglio is unknown to most persons outside the narrow 
circle of students of political theory. Speaking to an audience of 
clergymen educated quite beyond the ordinary level of their class, 
I found there was but one in the company who had ever heard his 
‘name.’ 


Politically, St Thomas was ‘a Whig of ’88’, and knew nothing of 
non-resistance, or of Legitimism, or of the Divine Right of Kings. 
But, ecclesiastically, he was an Ultramontane; and his doctrines work 
out to the ultimate supremacy of the Papacy in the temporal as in the 
spiritual sphere. 


‘If they could ever be realized, the result would be a monstrous 
theocracy within which every independent activity, whether of the 
individual or of organised society, must shrivel and perish.’ 


In Dante we pass to another climate. The removal of the Papacy 
to Avignon, and the consequent loss of its Italian character, was the 
last blow to an Italian patriot’s devotion to the theory of Papal 
absolutism ; the treatise De Monarchia looks away from it, and is 
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a glorification of the universal idea underlying the Empire of the 
Middle Ages as the continuation of the imperial system of ancient 
Rome. It repudiates the subjection of the Empire to the Papacy. 
But it does not propose any remedy in case of conflict—an event not 
contemplated by the writer. Marsiglio was a politician, not a poet; 
and the Defensor Pacis descends from the ideal to the actual world. 

In this, ‘the very world of all of us’, the conception of a pre- 
established harmony between the spiritual and the temporal powers 
broke down. Before the end of the thirteenth century the Papacy 
found itself attacked by two great forces ; the one religious, that of the 
Spiritual Franciscans, from which, strangely enough, the Nominalism 
of William of Ockham issued ; the other political, that of the Empire. 
Marsiglio, a disciple, probably a pupil, of Ockham, was the outcome of 
the two. He attributes the disorder of Christendom to the invasion 
of the rights of the secular authority by a power which is essentially: 
spiritual, and should be restrained to the exercise of spiritual functions. 
The remedy lies in drawing as sharply as possible the lines of division 
between the two orders, or types, of authority which have become 
obscured partly through the persistent aggression of the clergy, and 
partly by the ignorance and indifference of the laity. The law by 
which the balance between the two is to be held is to be found in the 
People ; 


‘that is the whole body of the citizens, or a majority (va/entior pars) of 
them, acting of their own free choice openly declared in a general 
assembly of the citizens, and prescribing something to be done or not 
done in regard to civil affairs under penalty of temporal punishment.’ 


Professor Emerton argues that by the va/entior pars is meant not the 
more competent of the citizens, but the numerical majority. Marsiglio’s 
definition of a citizen is inconclusive on this point; and it is certain 
that he had not the extended franchise of our own time in view. But 
he points out the danger of legislation by the few—‘ they are likely to 
be moved by selfish motives rather than by the welfare of the community, 
as has been abundantly shewn in the decretal legislation of the clergy’ ; 
and he argues against the preponderance of any one factor in the body 
politic, whether of the ruler in a monarchy, or of the multitude in 
a democracy’, ‘or (he adds) of a priesthood under the Christian Law’. 

He was one of the greatest of Precursors. It would be difficult to 
find an idea, either of the Reformation or of the later historical move- 
ment in theology, which he does not foreshadow; he has in him 
something of Luther, Locke, Bossuet, Sohm, Hatch, Loisy ; his system 
is a collectus omnium haereseon, as the Encyclical Pascendi says of 
Modernism : he has anticipated them all. The Church, for example, is 
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the community, not the clergy ; and though the clergy are, or should be, 
experts in sacred science, both their property and their persons are 
subject to the civil law. The hierarchy, and in general the eccle- 
siastical polity, is of human origin; he rejects the Petrine story and 
the customary interpretation of the Petrine texts ; he was ‘the pioneer 
in the use of a strictly historical method in examining the foundations 
of the imposing structure of the Mediaeval Church’. The fact that 
he accepted the Forged Decretals, and (though not without suspicion) 
the Donation of Constantine, makes his conclusion that ‘respect was 
paid to Rome as the capital and the most famous city in the world’ the 
more remarkable: we might be listening to Selden or Hobbes. He 
would place the supreme court of appeal not in the Papacy but in 
a General Council, or rather a religious States General, of which 
laymen and (according to Ockham) women should be members: and, 
though he influenced ideas rather than events, and was of the spring- 
time rather than of the harvest, his thoughts bore fruit ‘after many 
days’. The Conciliar system which he advocated was tried—not, 
indeed, in the lay shape which he proposed; the hierarchy was too 
strong to make this possible—and broke down. One distant pope at 
Rome was less intolerable than a hundred petty popes in every kingdom ; 
and it is probable that the Christian States General of which he dreamed 
was, and is, impracticable: even then the problems that had taken 
shape in Christendom were at once too large and too intangible to be 
met in this way. And the moral and intellectual quality of the civil 
rulers fell below that of his conception: kings were not philosophers, 
nor philosophers kings. The benevolent and intelligent despot is an 
Idol of the Theatre ; he exists in the lecture-rooms of professors, not 
in the world of things. The Papacy, undermined as it was, had two 
centuries of life before it; because—is not this a common cause of 
the survival of institutions which have outlived their utility ?—there 
was nothing ready to replace it. Not till the Renaissance had come, 
and a new lay civilization taken shape under its influence, was the old 
order faced by a competitor which was in the end to destroy it and to 
create a new. 
A. FawKEs. 


First Christian Ideas, by Epwarp Carus Setwyn, D.D. (John 
Murray, 1919.) 

Dr SELwvn resigned the Head-mastership of Uppingham at Christmas 
1907. The remaining eleven years of his life were chiefly devoted to 
the study of the New Testament on which he had already published 
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two weighty volumes— Zhe Christian Prophets (Macmillan, 1900) and 
St Luke the Prophet (Macmillan, 1901). Oracles in the New Testament 
(Hodder and Stoughton) appeared in 1911 and First Christian Ideas 
was nearly ready for the Press when the author suddenly died in 
November 1918. The book has now been edited by Mr E. G. Selwyn, 
Dr Selwyn’s eldest son, who has prefixed to the work a singularly 
attractive memoir of the writer. 

The last book resumes and enforces the.central theme of the series— 
the dependence of the New Testament upon the Septuagint. The 
Christian missionary of the first century did not throw himself upon an 
alien world with the Bible in his hand. The Bible was there before 
him. He followed in the wake of a racial movement. Into every city 
of the civilized world the Jew had found his way, and wherever he . 
went he carried his religion with him. His religion was bound up with 
the past history of his nation and with the Scriptures which recorded 
that history. The Christian apostles and prophets presupposed in their 
audiences an acquaintance with the Old Testament Scriptures in their 
Greek dress. How largely those Scriptures bulked in the ideas, language, 
and argument of the early Church is illustrated in Dr Selwyn’s learned 
pages. In addition to the recognized LXX quotations Dr Selwyn 
detects a number of ‘ submarine quotations’. The Gospels, he suggests, 
are to be traced to Midrash on the Old Testament Scriptures as read 
in- the synagogues. By the Spirit the early Christians meant ‘the 
power of seeing Christ in the Old Testament’. First Christian Ideas 
is difficult reading, and, as it appears to the present writer, of very 
unequal value. For example, there is an illuminating suggestion that 
Peter’s vision at Joppa i is based on the Biblical narrative of Noah and the 
Ark (p. 104); again, there is striking comparison between the language 
of the account of Pentecost in Acts ii and the LXX version of Isa. xxix 
(p. 209f). But it is surely not necessary to resort to the Argument 
from Prophecy to account for the narrative of Peter’s denials; yet, 
according to Dr Selwyn, ‘we may almost say that the reason why 
Peter’s denials are recorded at all is that, 4e shal/ fall occurs in the 
oracles of Isa. xxii.’ (p. 146). Other passages adduced are neither more 
nor less convincing. Indeed Dr Selwyn’s main thesis that the guidance 
of the Spirit for the first Christians always implied the Sortes Bidlicae 
appears highly questionable. Surely St Paul was thinking of other 
things when he wrote the eighth chapter of Romans. 

Orthodox critics must be prepared for shocks. St Luke, for example, 
was no Greek, but a Jew ; indeed he was no other than Silas (pp. 25 and 
72f). St Mark was responsible in all probability, not for the Gospel 
which bears his name, but for ‘Q’ (p. 28). 

Whatever may be the verdict on these and other points, Dr Selwyn 
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has called attention to a fundamental factor in the Theology and 
Literature of the Apostolic Age, and he maintains his theories with 

profound learning and great distinction. 

_ On p. 182 for ‘the Word of God’, I think we ought to read ‘the 
word “God”’. 


The Parables of the Kingdom. A course of lectures delivered by the 
late Henry Barctay Swete, D.D., F.B.A. (Macmillan & Co., 
1920.) 

ANYTHING from Dr Swete’s pen is sure of a warm welcome. This 
little book, consisting of lectures delivered at Cambridge in the Lent. 
Term 1908, will certainly not be an exception. The course falls into 
three divisions. In the first Dr Swete reviews the Nature Parables of 
the Galilean ministry; he then proceeds to the Judaean Parables 
drawn from social life; and concludes by summarizing the teaching 
of the Parables of the Kingdom asa whole. The weight of learning 
which-lies behind the book is lightly borne ; each parable is taken in 
turn: the story is analysed and the meaning expounded in Dr Swete’s 
lucid and graceful style, while practical lessons are suggested which 
the parish-priest may draw from its teaching for his own and his people’s 
guidance. It was this combination of learning, simplicity, and pastoral 
instinct which made Dr Swete the most popular divinity lecturer in 
Cambridge. 

It is superfluous to say that Dr Swete knew all there was to know on 
the literature of the subject, and even in these popular lectures he 
generally manages to indicate where other critics might dissent from 
the position he maintains. He was not himself disposed readily to 
venture on conjectures which must probably always remain conjectures. 
For example, in dealing with the Parable of the Talents and the 
Parable of the Pounds he is content to treat them as two complete and 
independent parables delivered as they stand on two separate occasions. 
Probably most scholars to-day suspect some literary connexions between 
the two, even if they are unable to determine what exactly those 
connexions are, 

At the time these lectures were delivered the question of the eschato- 
logical teaching of the Gospel was coming to the front, and Dr Swete 
does not fail to emphasize it, though many will feel that the evidence 
warrants more confident conclusions than Dr Swete in these lectures 
allowed himself to draw. ‘In the first generation or two the Lord was 
expected to come in a few years. There are signs in St Paul’s earlier 
Epistles that this hope of a speedy Parousia was still entertained, 
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perhaps even by himself’ (p. 202). If Dr Swete had lived to see this 
book in print, the ‘perhaps’ would possibly have disappeared. - In 
dealing with the Parables themselves, although he lays stress on the 
eschatological element involved, he is not inclined to interpret the 
whole Gospel in terms of the Advent message, and these pages 
probably give: a more truly proportioned picture of the teaching of 
Jesus than that designed by the extreme school of eschatological 
interpreters. 
J. M. CREED. 
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THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


The History of Religions in Italian Universities, by Louis Henry 
Jordan, B.D. (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1919), gives a rapid survey of 
the subject from 1873, the date when the theological faculties of all the 
Italian universities were summarily abolished by Act of Parliament. 
Although the deputies expressly maintained that the history of religions 
(including the history of Christianity) should be assigned a place in 
the official courses of study, the results were not wholly satisfactory ; 
and Mr Jordan indicates how France avoided some of the Italian 
mistakes, when the faculties of theology were allowed to disappear in that 
country, by the establishment of the ‘section des sciences religieuses’ of 
the famous Ecole des Hautes-Etudes of Paris. Mr Jordan describes 
and discusses the standpoints and methods of the best-known Italian 
professors and lecturers since 1873, and sums up the gains of the last 
eight or ten years. In spite of the serious opposition which the study 
of the history of religions has met with, he considers the outlook 
distinctly promising. ‘The difficulty is that ‘there exists for the Church ° 
of Rome, in effect, only ove religion; and of Roman Christianity that 
church is the so/e authoritative interpreter... .. Moreover, the Church 
of Rome continues to be needlessly uneasy whenever laymen invade 
any theological domain.’ 

The Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1916- 
1917, and 1917-1918 (Longmans, Green & Co.), contains several articles 
that require mention here. The Bishop of Salford writes on the work of 
the late Prof. James Hope Moulton as an Iranian scholar. Miss M. A. 
Murray, in an article on ‘the god of the witches’, suggests that in the 
witch-cult we catch glimpses of the religion practised by one of the 
earliest races of western Europe—a dwarf race. Prof. Canney discusses - 
the term ‘Sun of Righteousness’ and the Hebrew root nby (used of 
the Divine Spirit ‘cleaving’ a man). Prof. G. Elliott Smith writes 
characteristically on ‘the giver of life’: ‘the ultimate motive which 
impelled mankind to depart from the simple life of his original 
ancestors, and embark upon the hazardous regimen of toil and strife 
which we call progress and civilization, was the search for an “elixir of 
life”’. He is, as éver, suggestive and interesting, but if we may use 
the present to explain the past, it is fairly obvious that not the least 
important factors in enquiry and progress are crises—economic, social, 
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political, and intellectual. But Prof. Smith himself recognizes that 
‘the preservation of life is the fundamental and dominating instinct’, 
and we have, therefore, to understand by ‘life’ all its manifestations. 
Prof. Parker contributes an informing account of Kwan-Tsz, ‘the earliest 
articulate Chinese philosopher ’. 

The Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, sends a copy of the 
address delivered at the twenty-fifth Annual Commencement, June 
1918, by S. S. Cohen, M.D., on its past and future. It is interesting 
testimony to the spirit animating Judaism, and upholds the conviction 
that Judaism ‘is Faith made life’. Judaism, says the same speaker in 
an address of 1894 (also reprinted here), forced to ‘ defend itself against 
a worship repugnant to its lofty conception of God, has perhaps gone 
too far to the other extreme’. The hold of Christianity upon the 
masses lies in ‘the nearness of its man-god to his worshippers. To 
him they turn as to an elder brother. . . . In putting aside the deified 
man [Jesus] we have perhaps stripped our teaching of God of some of 
those attributes most precious to the soul that seeks from its Creator 
help and guidance.’ 

Rabbi Julian Morgenstern, Ph.D., in A Jewish Interpretation of the 
Book of Genesis (Cincinnati, 1919), writes for the needs of the ‘ pro- 
fessional Jewish religious school teacher and the non-professional Jewish 
Bible student’. It is throughout Jewish, in spirit, in its selection of 
illustrative material from the Talmud, &c. Everywhere it ‘accepts the 
established and irrefutable teachings of science with regard to Genesis, 
and seeks to determine constantly what is the fundamental Jewish 
thought and teaching of the various stories and groups of stories, for 
the sake of which their Jewish authors and editors cast them into their 
present form’. Complaining that the numerous scientific interpreta- 
tions of Genesis, mostly by non-Jewish scholars, have been too analytic, 
and have failed to determine both the aims for which the various 
sources were combined, and the thoughts and purposes of the editors, 
the writer, who is Professor of Bible and Semitic Languages, at Hebrew 
Union College, takes a thoroughly synthetic view, cne indeed which 
will be found suggestive by Christian and other non-Jewish writers. 
Convinced, though one may be, that the work of penetrating analysis 
is still unfinished, the exigencies of the age appear to demand a re- 
handling of Biblical problems from a more psychological and humanistic 
point of view. It is not that analytical criticism is wrong, but in the 
history of a study, as in that of a people, one needs unifying and 
synthesizing guiding lines which shall regulate the work of analysis 
and make it more fruitful for ordinary readers. 

Here must also be mentioned Mr H. M. Wiener’s reprint of his essay 7he 
Religion of Moses (from ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra’, 1919). While Prof. Morgen- 
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stern insists that the books of the Torah are the least corrupt of all the 
books of the Old Testament (p. 73), Mr Wiener’s plank has long been 
the insecurity of the text, on the strength of which-he attempts to 
deprive the critics of the Old Testament of some of their weapons. 
Thus he argues that ‘we can place no reliance on the Massoretic 
designations of the supernatural beings’ in the patriarchal history (p. 23), 
and his general attitude to the text seems to me to be as devoid of — 
sound principle as the effort to see Jerahmeelite and other southern 
names beneath the present Hebrew recension. He urges that ‘ Baal’ 
occurred much more frequently once, and has been systematically 
removed from the text—a not unnatural view if held in moderation. 
He thinks that the patriarchs believed in a plurality of Baals, and that 
‘the people who went down into Egypt, therefore, were polytheists and 
the descendants of polytheists’ (p. 29). In Egypt’ Akhenaton (Amen- 
hotep IV) ‘taught a speculative belief of pantheistic character in the 
solar disc’, and comparing the oft-quoted royal hymn with the parallels 
or echoes in Ps. civ, he ingeniously suggests that ‘the Hebrew is 
answering Akhenaton . .. though he may have had before him 
a different set of excerpts, excluding some of the matter contained in 
our hymn’ (p. 8). He proceeds to argue that Moses must have been 
acquainted with monotheism in Egypt (although, of course, the mono- 
theism of Moses is different, p. 32), and that the hymn tells against the 
‘evolutionary school’. ‘To this it may be said that what is really 
emerging from current tendencies in Old Testament criticism is the 
fact that facile theories of the history of Israelite religion are untenable. 
Current events, too, have shaken our dogmas of religious evolution in 
general. The simple progression from desert nomadism to priestly 
legalism, which Hugo Winckler, in particular, was never weary of 
attacking, is a /ogica/ construction for which it is difficult to find any 
parallel elsewhere. Yet everywhere else there is definite progress 
and genetic developement ; although it is not easy to determine with 
precision the course taken. We need a new theory of the history of 
Israelite religion, even as the age needs some new conception of the 
line of developement of religion in general. Yahweh may have been 
primarily as much an ethical god as, for example, the wonderful Varuna 
of the Vedas, who later occupies a secondary position. The old 
historians’ philosophy of history with its apostasy and return may 
contain elements of historical fact which criticism has tended to ignore. 
But what is now of special interest is the extent to which essentially 
‘critical’ problems are found to turn upon questions of psychology, of 
personal and national religion and of religious experience. Mr Wiener 
argues that the patriarchs were Baal-worshippers and polytheists ; 
Dr Morgenstern points to the sublime monotheistic teaching which 
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the editors of the narratives wished to convey. The former dismisses 
~ Akhenaton as a speculative pantheist (p. 32), in spite of the delicate 
sympathy and humanism of the royal hymns (e.g. p. 5 sq.); and he 
whom some call ‘the world’s first idealist’ is to others a fanatic and 
a pathological specimen. We raise questions of the meaning that 
gods, and Baals, and solar discs, and so forth had for their worshippers ; 
and it seems no exaggeration to say that the trend of modern research 
where religion is involved, like the trend of social and political events, 
has reached the point where everything turns upon problems of a 
profoundly deep religious character. At all events, there is an impasse 
in biblical criticism, and whatever direction one takes one comes up 
against some fundamental problem of the nature of religion which is in 
some way bound up with the modern conditions of life and thought. 
One of the few' really important and constructive books on Old 
Testament study is due to the industrious veteran, Prof. Eduard Kénig 
of Bonn ( Hermeneutik des Alten Testaments mit spesieller Beriicksichtigung 
der modernen Probleme, Bonn, 1916). When one considers the numerous 
aspects under which the Old Testament can be approached, the 
really enormous accumulation of material, varying in significance and 
value, and the way in which ‘religious and ‘scientific’ enquiries can 
conflict or overlap, the need of some comprehensive and informing 
handbook on the general methodology of the subject will be obvious. 
Where may we allegorize? where are moralizing and psychological 
interpretations to be employed? where are we to treat narratives 
as poetry and myth, and where as history? Are we to read the 
Old Testament through Jewish eyes, or through Christian, or from 
some philosophical standpoint? The fine work which was done by 
Dr Briggs (Zhe Study of Holy Scripture) is here undertaken along 
characteristically German lines and in a more technical form. While 
the book by Briggs is always one to be commended to the younger 
students, Kénig’s book, in spite of its frequent difficulty, deserves 
careful consideration. It is a suggestive contribution to the larger 
problem of the Church and the interpretation of the Old Testament. 
The progress of scientific research since the Reformation has gradually 
brought the question of the interpretation of the Old Testament to the 
front, and at a time when there is a certain awakening among large 
masses of the population and a new interest in the Bible and in 
Palestine itself. The Old Testament does not interpret itself, and 
in the present position of criticism there is not the requisite unanimity 
of interpretation whether among Christians or, as we have just seen, 
among Jews. There must be some harmonious interrelationship 
between psychological, historical, archaeological, and other lines of 
enquiry ; some new methodology is needed whereby the interconnexion 
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of the different departments of research shall be understood. Only 
in this way does it seem possible that the necessary harmony of inter- 
pretation can be acquired, and that unity gained which makes for the 
progressive developement of every branch of what is essentially a single 
tree. That such a result will involve some new harmonious inter- 
relationship between purely religious and purely scientific lines of 
thought is obvious, and it is very distinctly indicated by a writer on the 
history of religions to whom we shall refer presently. 

The Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, compiled by Prof. 
E. G. Browne (Cambridge University Press, 1918), comprise much mis- 
cellaneous matter which throws additional light upon a movement which, 
to quote his words, ‘ even if its practical and political importance should 
prove to be less than I had once thought, will always be profoundly 
interesting to students of Comparative Religion and the history of 
Religious Evolution’, The book includes an account of the Babi 
movement from an Arabic source, a description of the character of the 
Bahai propaganda in America, a complete bibliography supplementing 
earlier lists by Prof. Browne, various facsimiles, texts, and translations, 
some accounts of the persecution of the Babis, and also an interesting 
summary of the doctrines which the Shiites consider heretical. In the 
course of an introductory statement of the features of political, ethical, 


and historical interest, Prof. Browne draws attention, first, to the. 


important political side of Bahaism, in particular to the evolution of 
ideas since its propaganda achieved success in America. As regards 
the ethical interest, it is instructive to find that Baha’ullah had to face 
a problem similar to that which confronted St Paul, namely, whether 
the new religion he represented was to be universal or to remain that of 
a small sect. ‘ Mutatis mutandis the strife between Baha’ullah and 
Subh-i-Azal was essentially identical with the strife between St Paul and 
‘St Peter’ (p. xxi). . Finally, ‘in spite of the official denial of the necessity, 
importance, or evidential value of miracles in the ordinary sense, 
numerous miracles are recorded in Babi histories . . . and many more 
are related by adherents of the faith’. Extraordinary diversity of 
opinion prevails as to such fundamental doctrines as those connected 
with the future life, and, also, as to the authorship of various Babi 
writings although the beginnings of the literature only go back to 1844- 
1845. The earliest history of the Bab and his disciples was suppressed 
and replaced by a version which modified or omitted features regarded as 
undesirable, and while this was suffered to remain in MS, a third official 
history with another representation of the succession was widely diffused. 
It only remains to be said that it is a great gain to be able to see so 
closely into the history of the rise and early. vicissitudes of an Oriental 
religion and to obtain so many positive data suggestive for the investi- 
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gation of the rise of other religions where contemporary material is 
scanty or wanting. 

No less than three different works on the history of religions —_ 
recently been published in the United States. Prof. G. A. Barton 
writes (Zhe Religions of the World) for the series of ‘ Handbooks of 
Ethics and Religion’ issued by the University of Chicago (1917). It 
is intended for class purposes and aims at fairly brief and concise 
descriptions, each chapter being followed by a bibliography graded to 
suit students of slight or of extended opportunities for further study. It 
may be cordially recommended to those who desire only brief outlines. 
It begins with a chapter on primitive religions, passes to Babylonia and 
Egypt, thence to the religion of the Hebrews (to the Persian period), 
the Jews and the Mohammedans; it then goes east to Persia, India, 
and Further Asia, returns west, to Greece and Rome, and concludes 
with Christianity. A specially interesting feature in this little book—it 
runs to about 360 pages—is the extensive list of topics for further study 
and discussion, and the suggested outline of a book to be written by 
the student himself. 

A larger work, by Prof. E. W. Hopkins, Ph.D., LL.D., on Zhe 
History of Religions (Macmillan, New York, 1918), about 630 pages, 
covers the same religions, though in a different order, and includes 
a much fuller account of the more primitive religions, with chapters on 
the religions of Africa, Polynesia, N. American Indians, Mexico, 
S. America, Celts, Slavs, and Teutons. Here a more determined effort 
is made to indicate the growth of religion as it passes from primitive 
peoples to those higher in the scale of cultural developement, and where 
possible the historical vicissitudes of each religion are traced stage by 
stage. The volume belongs to the Yale ‘Religious Science and 
Literature Series’, and whereas Prof. Barton—like Prof. Moore (see 
below)—is well known in the field of Old Testament and Semitic 
research, Dr Hopkins is the Yale Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology, and the author of a valuable work on Indian religions. In 
both text and foot-notes Dr Hopkins devotes more attention than the 
other writers to points of detail, and his volume, covering a considerably 
wider field than the others, though in several respects not so full as 
Prof. Moore’s, will be appreciated by those who desire a less elementary 
work than the preceding. 

Finally, Zhe History of Religions by Prof. G. F. Moore, D.D., LL.D., 
deliberately ignores ‘what aré miscalled “ primitive” religions’, on the 
ground that they are a subject for themselves, demand another method, 
and cannot be ‘incidentally despatched in the prolegomena to a history 
of religions’. Further, he adds, the ‘survivals’ in the higher religions 
are just as intelligible in Babylonia or Greece as in Africa or Australia. 
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The first volume (noticed in the 7, 7: S. January 1915, vol. xvi p. 299 
sq.) handled the religions of China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyria, India, Persia, Greece, and Rome (about 650 pages). The 
present volume deals with Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism 
in about 565 pages, of which the second occupies 380 pages. The 
pair form a most valuable addition to the ‘International Theological 
Library’ (Clark, Edinburgh), and Dr Moore, who is Professor of the 
History of Religion at Harvard and already well known for his Old 
Testament work, has laid scholars under a fresh debt. The whole work 
forms an elaborate handbook to the subject, and the indexes are so 
contrived that (independently of the various references in vol. ii to vol. i) 
a comparative study of the treatment of similar topics in the different 
religions can be readily made. Special attention may be drawn to the 
important prefaces which furnish the reader with hints on the evolution 
of religion in general. The writer has made it his aim to secure unity 
of treatment so that the features of resemblance and difference between 
religions can be followed throughout. The effect of this is most marked 
in this second volume where he points out how Neoplatonic mysticism 
and Aristotelian scholasticism have exercised a fundamental influence 
upon the three great religions which he styles ‘ three branches of mono- 
theistic religion in Western Asia and Europe’. Prof. Moore is inclined 
to take a world-wide survey of the history of religion and lays emphasis 
upon the significance of the middle of the first millennium B.c. for 
Taoism, the Upanishads, Buddhism, Zoroaster, Orphic-Pythagorean 
movements, and Hebrew prophetism (vol. i p. viii sq.). Going back 
still earlier he finds about 3000 B.c. another great period of supreme 
importance for Egypt, Babylonia, Elam, Crete, and China. - As regards 
the present age, if there are indications of some new movement sweeping 
over Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, we are directed to the disinte- 
grating effect of the progress of modern science upon religions inter- 
woven with Greek thought and an antique conception of the universe 
as a whole (p. 275). What was achieved by scholastic theology in the 
thirteenth century and by the Protestant confessions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries must now be the task of ‘ advanced’ Protestantism 
to-day; ‘to find a theology, or, some would say, a philosophy of 
religion which shall represent modern conceptions of the universe, 
of the place and part of man in it, of the origin and developement of 
religion in general and of Christianity in particular, and of the specific 
excellencies of Christianity’ (p. 379). Both Prof. Barton (p. 307) and 
Prof. Hopkins (pp. 394 qq.) give their reasons for their faith in the 
further progress and supremacy of Christianity ; Prof. Moore, throughout 
markedly objective, notes the present tendencies, and concludes his 
survey of Christianity with some remarks upon the ‘Catholic Church’. 
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‘The Church’, he says, ‘is resolved by all means in its power to 
prevent the disintegrating effects of modern philosophy, science, history, 
biblical criticism and exegesis upon the dogmas of religion, which have 
been so conspicuously exemplified in contemporary Protestantism’ 
(p. 385). Prof. Moore writes impassively and with complete restraint : 
the disintegrating tendencies of modern thought, the optimism of Pro- 
testantism, which, as we read between the lines, he considers precarious 
(p. 379), the failure of Protestant bodies to unite (p. 380), the uncom- 
promising attitude of Rome to Modernism (pp. 381 sqq.), its staunch 
defence of its doctrines—little is said of Neo-scholasticism—and finally 
the brief paragraph, already partly quoted, on the task awaiting 
‘“ advanced” Protestantism’, which may be said to sum up in half 
a dozen lines the verdict of the historian of religions. Re-read the 
history of religions and we shall find a certain uniformity and logical 
necessity in the sort of questions that arise and the typical solutions. 
Here the history of religions seems to have something to contribute .to 
modern constructive religious thought ; it encourages that more objective 
point of view from which one can gain a broader survey of the curve of 
religious history and militates against any narrow outlook of the future 
of religion which takes its stand upon a man’s own particular convictions 
and ignores those of his no less honest opponents. 


STANLEY A. CooK. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, April 1920(Vol. xc, No. 179: S.P.C.K.). 
Y. Britiotu The Church of Sweden in its relations to the Anglican 
Church—H. tt Personality in recent philosophy—A. A. Cock 
A mediaeval mystic’s ‘Fiery soliloquy with God’—BisHop oF 
GtoucesterR The Rock of ages—E. B. Cook The national assembly . 
of the Church of England—A. C. Heapiam Reunion and theories of 
the ministry—The future of the Turkish empire—H. Warren Sophia, 
comtesse de Franqueville—Short notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, April 1920 (Vol. xviii, No. 3: Williams & 
Norgate). C. D. Broap Euclid, Newton, and Einstein—M. D. PETRE 
The city on earth, the city in heaven, and the league of nations— 
J. E. CaRPENTER Saints and philosophers among the Tamil Caivas— 
T. Lacey The Pelagianism of to-day—J. E. MERcER Survival and 
monadology—E. Hotmes The psychology of sanity—H. P. Cooke 
Ripae ulterioris amore—L. RE-BarTLETT The mind of Italy—H. P. 
SmitH Religion and the Churches—H. J. D. AstLey Primitive art and 
magic—H. D. Rawns ey Liquor control and the Carlisle experiment— 
G. Douctas The child of genius—A. T. Capoux Evangelism old and 
new— Discussions, Survey, and Signed Reviews. 


The Expositor, April 1920 (Eighth Series, No. 112: Hodder & 
Stoughton). Lorp Sanps The silence of St Paul—R. MackInTosH 
Historic Protestantism and the penal scheme—J. W. FaLconer The 
Aramaic source of Acts i 15 and Paul’s conversion—J. A. RoBERTSON 
*Jesus’ words regarding care—H. G. Woop The moral scepticism of 
to-day—W. MEIKLE The vocabulary of ‘patience’ in the New Testa- 
ment—E. H. AskwitH Some obscure passages in the Psalms. 


May 1920 (Eighth Series, No. 113). .R. A. Fatconer The 
mystery of godliness—R. Harris The original title of the Gospel of 
Mark—J. A. Ropertson The ‘presence’ of Jesus—J. A. Hutton The 
epistle general of Jude—R. MackintosH Grotianism and its echoes— 
J. H. Leckie Beauties of apocalyptic literature. 


June 1920 (Eighth Series, No. 114). C. Latrey The divine 
Julius—F. GRaNGER Jesus the workman—G. B. Gray The additions in 
the ancient Greek version of Job—T. A. Gurney St Paul the co-operator 
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—R. Macxintosu R. W. Dale and the fact of the Atonement— J. A. 
RoBERTSON Jesus and Nathanael—F. Gak1n ‘The Saints’: some notes 
on New Testament and present English use. 


(2) AMERICAN. 

The American Journal of Theology, April 1920 (Vol. xxiv, No. 2: 
University of Chicago Press). I. P. Jonnson The: policy of the 
Episcopal Church—J. B. Pratt Theology an empirical science—G. B. 
SmitH Significance of the humanity of Jesus—T. J. MEEK Reconstruc- 
tion of early Hebrew history—S. G. HereLBower Deism historically 
defined—P.G. Mopr Contemporary Church-union movements—M. A. 
Power Nisan fourteenth and fifteenth—C. R. Bowen Are Paul’s prison 
letters from Ephesus ?—Recent theological literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, April 1920 (Vol. xviii, No. 2: 
Princeton University Press). J. Fox Spiritist theologians—C. H. FENN 
The religion of modern China—J. D. Davis The reclothing and 
coronation of Joshua—B. B. WaRFIELD ‘ Miserable sinner Christianity’ 
in the hands of rationalists—C. W. Hopce Dr Tennant on the Divine 
omnipotence and the conception of a finite God—Reviews of recent 
literature. 

(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Analecta Bollandiana, May 1920 (Vol. xxxviii, Nos. 1 and 2: Brussels, 
22 Boulevard Saint-Michel). H. DeLeHaye Saint Martin et Sulpice 
Sévére—P. PeETers Un nouveau manuscrit arabe du récit de la prise 
de Jérusalem par les Perses en 614—C. Van DE Vorst Note sur 
S. Joseph ’hymographe—R. Lecuat Vita beatae Framehildis viduae— 
F. Van Ortroy Un incunable des Fioretti—P. Peeters La canonisa- 
tion des Saints dans l’Eglise russe—Bulletin des publications hagio- 
graphiques. 

Revue Bénédictine, October 1914-1919 (Vol. xxxi, No. 4: Abbaye de 


Maredsous). D. De Bruyne Etude sur les origines de la Vulgate en’ 


Espagne—U. Breruiére La congrégation bénédictine de Chalais— 
Comptes rendus—U. BERLI#RE Bulletin dhistoire bénédictine. 

January-April 1920 (Vol. xxxii, Nos. 1, 2). D. De BRuyNE 
L’héritage littéraire de l’abbé Saint Valére—C. CaLLEwarert Le Caréme 
4 Milan au temps de S. Ambroise—U. Beruitre Innocent III et la 
réorganisation des monastéres bénédictins—Dr BruyNne Quelques 
nouveaux documents pour la critique textuelle de Apocalypse d’Esdras 
—A. Wiimart Les Allégories sur V’Ecriture attribuées & Raban 
Maur: Le commentaire des bénédictins de Jacob attribué 4 Paulin 
de Milan—G. M. Beyssac Sur un feuillet de parchemin—Comptes 
rendus—U. BERuizrE Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine. 
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LATEST VOLUMES 


Vol. VII. 18 MARK A ROMAN 
GOSPEL? 


By BENJAMIN W. Bacon. 
Professor Bacon substantiates, with a 


mass of evidence of great interest, the 
view that the Gospel of Mark was 


' written at Rome. This important . 


essay puts many characteristics of the 
Gospel of Mark in a new light, will 
give rise to much discussion, and must 
be taken into account by everyone 
interested in the central problems of 
5s. 6d. the originand historical trustworthiness 


Vol. VII. THE DEFENSOR PACIS 
of MARSIGLIO of PADUA 
By EPHRAIM EMERTON. 
In the able book of Marsiglio of Padua, 
rector of the Universit Paris in 1312, 
and adviser of the Emperor Ludwig, 
the doctrine that the common man has 
a right to a voice in the making of the 
laws under which he is to live was first 
clearly put before the peoples of modern 
Europe. Professor Emerton's fruitful 
-and instructive discussion of the ideas 
of the Defensor Pacts affords a know- 
ledge of this great thinker not easily to 
gained elsewhere, and will be of 
interest not only to students of political 
&s. Gd. and social theory and of law, but to the 


net. of the Gospels, met. general reader. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 
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Vol. Il. THE PAULINE IDEA OF FAITH 
IN ITS RELATION TO JEWISH 
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By W. H. P. Hatcu. 4s. 6d. net. 


Vol. II. EPHOD AND ARK. 


By W. R. ARNOLD. 6s. 6d, net. 


The ows Version of the New Testament in the Southern 

otherwise called Sahidic and Thebaic, with critical apparatus, literal English trans- 

lation, appendix, and register of fragments, Volumes IV and V: The Epistles of St. Paul. 
8vo. 63s. net. Already published, Vols. I-III: The Gospels. 84s. net. 

The Lanterne of Lizt. Edited from MS. Harl. 2324 by LILIAN M. 

SWINBURNE. Medium 8vo. 15s. (Early English Text Society, Original Series, No. 151.) 

The Idea of Progress. By W. R. INGE. The Romanes Lecture, 


delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, May 27,1920. 8vo. 2s. net. 


Pastoral Theology and the Modern World. By CLEMENT F. ROGERS, 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Philosophy and the Christian Religion. 
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Medium 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


An Inaugural Lecture 
By CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


Tutors unto Christ. Introduction to the Study of Religions: By 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
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8vo. (Religious Quest of India Series.) 18s. net. 
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‘Abundant fare is here provided for those who wish to follow the manifold 
problems.’—Times Literary Supplement, April 15, 1920. 


‘An excellent April number.’—Morning Post, April 12, 1920. 
‘ An issue of wide interest.’—The Scotsman, April 4, 1920. 


THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


(Formerly the ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW). 
New Series founded 1886. Vor. XVII. No. 47. Tuirty-sixty Year. 
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BRITAIN’S NEW RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE NEAR AND 
MIDDLE EAST. By the Hon. W. G. A. Ormssy Gore, M.P. 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA. By C..E. Yate, C.S.L,C.M.G., M.P. 

THE STRATEGIC POSITION OF ARMENIA. By E. A. BRAYLEY 
HopcEtTTs. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF SHDIA. By Nacen- 
DRANATH SEN GUPTA. 

INDIA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Kannaya.at GausBa. 


TAMIL PROVERBS: A Key to the Language and to the Mind of the 
People. By Sypney Gorpon Roserts, 1.C.S. (retired). 
; (Proceedings of the East India Association.) 


THE REPORT OF THE HUNTER COMMISSION. By Srantey 
Rice, I.C.S. (retired). 


WHAT THE WORLD WAR GAVE TO JAPAN. By Micuizo Masupa. 
THE BURMESE SHAN STATES AND THE TAI. By Captain H. J. 
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Commercial Section. 

THE CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS OF BRITISH TRADE 
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VoLNAKIS. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. “GREEK NOTES. WHERE EAST 
AND WEST MEET. 
fal 
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DR. DAVID SMITH’S GREAT 
WORK ON ST..PAUL 


THE LIFE LETTERS 
ST. PAUL 


By the REV. PROFESSOR DAVID SMITH, M.A., D.D. 


Author of ‘ The Days of His Flesh : The Earthly Life of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’, (ow in its 12/h Edition.) 


Prospectus on application. Cloth, 21s, net. | 


‘ It is designed for the general reader rather than for the scholar, and throughout 
it maintains an allusiveness to general literature and history which will make it 
specially attractive to a wide circle of readers.’— Times. 


‘This notable work. It is a — companion to the author’s well-known and 
highly appreciated ‘ The Days of His Flesh’, and, like it, ought soon to be recognized 
as aclassic on’ its subject. It proceeds by a combination of narrative, exposition, 
and comment ; is simple, clear, and pleasing in diction ; and is marked throughout 
by a masterly handling of a great wealth of scholarly material. The Pauline literature 
is enormous, but there cannot be much of it Professor Smith has not carefully 
studied, while the numerous apt literary and historical illustrations show wide 
reading in every related sphere.’—Scotsman. 


‘A great biography must always possess some of the characters of a work of art ; 
not merely those of a work of scholarship. If it is to convey the impression of life, 
it demands from its author vision and passion ; that temperamental reading of realit 
which distinguishes the portrait from the photograph. These are the qualities whic 
mark Professor David Smith’s life of St. Paul and give to it its special charm and 
excellence. ... To Dr. David Smith it is plain that Paul's human qualities, his 
vigour, enthusiasm, courtesy, and practical common sense, make the strongest appeal. 
He finds in him “ one who, amid much provocation, continually bore himself as the 
very pattern of a Christian gentleman”. If he seems to do less than justice to the 
strong vein of poetry and mysticism which coloured the Apostle’s vision of truth, 
he has, on the other hand, brought out many elements which other biographers 
have ignored.’ 

‘ A wide knowledge of history and archaeology has enabled him to reconstruct 
the Pauline background with singular success and suggest the real meaning of many 
difficult allusions. His learning extends to subjects with which Biblical schoiars 
are not always familiar; as may be seen in his interesting discussion of the 
charismatic “ speaking with tongues ”—one of the fullest, sanest, and most convincing 
descriptions of this phenomenon which has yet appeared. . . . His book is more 
than a “life”, it is also a commentary of great interest and value on the text of the 
Epistles, large portions of which he has newly’ translated into vigorous modern 
English.’— Daily News. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Ltd., Publishers, LONDON, E.C. 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


A RELIGIOUS AND SOCIOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


Established in 1844 


HAROLD M. WIENER’S CONTRIBUTIONS SINCE Igi2 


The Advent of Textual Criticism (Jan. 1913). The Recensional 
Criticism of the Pentateuch (April, 1913). Studies in the Septuagintal 
Texts of Leviticus (July and Oct. 1913, Jan. 1914). The Pentateuchal’ 
Text, the Divine Appellations, and the Documentary Theory: a Reply to 
; Skinner (April, 1914). Stray Notes on Deuteronomy (July, 1914), 
| Historical Criticism of the, Pentateuch: a Reply to Kénig (Oct. 1914, 
| Jan. 1915). Elohim outside of the Pentateuch, and Baumgéartel’s 
_ Investigation (April, 1915). Professor Lofthouse and the Criticism of the 
| . Pentateuch (July, 1915; Jan. 1916; April, 1916). First Steps in the Study 
of Glossing (Oct. 1915). The Date of the Exodus (July, 1916 [reprinted, 
20 cents]). Historical Observations on Some Chapters in Genesis 
| (Jan. 1917). Professor Eiselen on the Books of the Pentateuch (April, 
1917). The Date of the Exodus and the Chronology of Judges (Oct. 1917). 
Contributions to a New Theory of the Composition of the Pentateuch 
(Jan. and April, 1918; April, 1919 ; July and Oct. 1920). The Exodus in 
the Light of Archzeology: a Reply to Whatham (Oct. 1918). The Greek 
Genesis, the Graf-Wellhausen Theory, and the Conservative Position 
(Jan. 1919). The Religion of Moses (July, 1919 [reprinted, 25 cents]). 
The Main Problem of Deuteronomy (Jan. 1920 [reprinted, 25 cents). 


= 


WIENER’S BOOKS 


i ESSAYS IN PENTATEUCHAL CRITICISM. The coup de grace to the 


Wellhausen Critics. 1909. 255 pages. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 ef; postage, 
12 cents. 


PENTATEUCHAL STUDIES. The Wellhausen Critics in extremis. 1912. 
|i 35° pages. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 e¢; postage, 16 cents. 


These books are largely made up of contributions to BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO., OBERLIN, OHIO, U.S.A. 


European Agents: Charles Higham & Son, 27a Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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MODERN 
(Monthly on the 15th) 


A MAGAZINE TO MAINTAIN THE CAUSE 
‘OF TRUTH, FREEDOM AND COMPRE- 
HENSIVENESS IN THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND 
+ 
— Edited by Tue Rev. H. D. A. MAJOR, B.D., 
View from Office Window. Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford. 


HE MODERN CHURCHMAN, which has now 
reached its ninth year, is coming more and more to 
voice the growing body of Liberal feeling within the Church 
of England It makes a wider appeal than ever before to 
those who value progress and comprehensiveness in the 
Christian religion and seek to establish tolerance, co-operation 


and mutual understanding among all Christians. 


The contributors to its pages include the names of such 
well-known Churchmen as 


Tue DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. _ DR. R. J. CAMPBELL. 

Tue BISHOP OF HEREFORD. THE AUTHOR OF PRO 

Tue tate BISHOP OF CARLISLE. CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA. 

CANON GLAZEBROOK. ~ PROF. FOAKES JACKSON. 

CANON SANDAY. PROF. PERCY GARDNER. 

DEAN RASHDALL. DR. CYRIL NORWOOD. 
MR. CLUTTON BROCK. 


q THE MODERN CHURCHMAN is published 
monthly on the 15th at the annual subscription of 7s. 6d. 
post free. 


OXFORD 
‘BASIL BLACKWELL 6° BROAD STREET 
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Cambridge University Press 


The Pastoral Epistles 


With introduction, text, and commentary by R. ST JOHN PARRY, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 


* This will pty for some time be considered the standard work on the Pastoral Epistles of 
St Paul. . . . Dr Parry's work maintains the Cambridge tradition.'"—7he Times. 


The Lollard Bible 


and. other Medieval Biblical Versions. By MARGARET DEANESLY, M.A., Mary 
Bateson Fellow, Newnham College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 31s 6d net, Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, 

‘The series should attract public attention, both by its matter and its method. Its method is 
scientific in the stricter sense of the term. . . . The history of the Lollard Bible presents us with the 
Middle’ Ages in epitome. . . . Miss Deanesly's work is highly praiseworthy . . . she has put students 
of medieval history heavily in her debt.'—Noées and Queries: 


The Faith of a Quaker | 


By JOHN W. GRAHAM, M.A., Principal of Dalton Hall, University of Manchester. 
Demy 8vo. 21s net. 
‘ It would be difficult to find a book of equal value for those who desire a modern interpretation 
of the Quaker position. . . . As a study in religion, its foundations, practice and implications, the 
k must be useful and illuminating to all serious minds, It is a contribution to the religious life of 
the time . . . that no preacher or teacher should miss,’— Zhe Methodist Recorder. 


A History of English Philosophy 


By W. R. SORLEY, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Professor in the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 20s net. 

_ This book traces the history of philosophy in Great Britain from the time when it began to be 
written in the English language until the end of the Victorian era, All the leading philosophical 
writers have been passed under review : they have been studied in their lives and in their books: and 
an effort has been made to seize and to express what was essential in their contribution to thought. 


Moral Values and the Idea of God 


The Gifford Lectures delivéred in the University of Aberdeen in 1914 and 1915. By 
W.R. SORLEY, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 


.‘ Professor Sorley has given us an extraordinarily fascinating book. His presentation of the 
subject is so clear, so graphic, so convincing.’—7'he Saturday Review. j 


Evolution and the Doctrine of the Trinity 
By STEWART A. MCDOWALL, B.D. Crown S8vo. gs net. 


‘Professed protagonists of science on the one hand and of religion on the other are better reconciled 
now than ony were in Darwin's day, and this interesting and thoughtful study is a good example of the 
ess by which the reconciliation has been brought p berg It is a serious, well-reasoned plea for 
a fresh formulation of traditional theological doctrine in terms which, without forsaking Christian 
truth, will take due account of ideas that had not dawned when the creeds of the Churches were 


ined. At once learned and open-minded, it is an ropriate supplement to the writer's earlier 
tractates on Spiritual Life.'—7Z) 


Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels 
By I. ABRAHAMS, M.A. First Series. Demy 8vo 6s 6d net. 


*Mr Abrahams has come in the right temper and with a resolute intention to write neither asan 
apologist for Judaism nor as an opponent of Christianity. . . . It is an important contribution to the 
interpretation of the New Testament. . . . No student of the Gospels can afford to neglect this book.’ 

The Holborn Review. 


A Companion to Biblical Studies 


Being a revised and re-written edition of The Cambridge Companion to the Bible. Edited 
by W. EMERY BARNES, D.D., Fellow of Peterhouse, Hulsean Professor of Divinity. 
Royal 8vo. With 8 illustrations and 10 maps. 17s net. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4: C. F, Clay, Manager 
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NEW S.P.C.K. BOOKS 


Transiations of Christian Literature 
A Series of Translations from the Literature of all ages of the Church. 


ST. IRENZUS, THE DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
CHING. APOSTOLIC 

Translated from the Armenian with 

menian with Introduction and Notes by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, 
THE ETHIOPIC DIDASCALIA. 

Translated into English with Introduction and Notes by J. M. HARDEN, B.D., LL.D. 9s. net. 
ee: PROOF OF THE GOSPEL. 

TweVols. By the Rav. W. J. FERRAR. 


SERIES V. LIVES OF THE CELTIC SAINTS. 


ST. BERNARD: ST. MALACHY OF ARMAGH. 
His life and other documents relating to him, By H. J. LAWLOR, D.D. 13s. net. 


ST. PATRICK. 
His writings and life. By NEWPORT J. D. WHITE, D.D. 6s. 6d. net. 


Studies in Church History 


SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CHURCHMEN: Glimpses of English 
Church Life in the Eighteenth Century. 
By G. LACEY MAY, M.A. With several Illustrations, Cloth boards. 9s. net. 


CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM IN EGYPT TO THE CLOSE OF THE 


FOURTH CENTURY. 
By W. H. MACKEAN, D.D. Cloth boards. 7s. 6d. net. (?) 


THE ENGLISH LITURGIES OF 1549 AND 1661 COMPARED WITH 
EACH OTHER AND WITH THE ANCIENT LITURGIES. 
By JOHN EDWARD FIELD, M.A, Cloth boards. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WORCESTER LIBER ALBUS: Glimpses of Life in a Great 


Benedictine Monastery in the Fourteenth Century. 
By the Rev. JAMES M. WILSON, D.D., Canon and Vice-Dean. With a collotype 
facsimile. Cloth boards. 15s. net. 


THE SPIRITUAL BODY. 
By the late C. E. ROLT. Edited with an Introduction by W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, 
D.D. Cloth boards. 6s. net. 


KING ALFRED’S BOOKS. 
the Ricut Rev. BisHor G. F. BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A. Wi =. 
Cloth boards. 25s. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. From Galileo to Bergsen. [August. 
By JOHN CHARLTON HARDWICK. Cloth boards. 8s. net. 

A SHORT SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE OF RABBINICAL AND 

MEDIZVAL JUDAISM. [ August. 
By W. O. E, OsTerey, M.A., D.D., and G. H. Box, M.A., D.D. Cloth boards. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Central Offices: 6 St. Martin’s Place, London, W.C. 2. 
Book Shops : 64 New Bond Street, London, W. 1; 43 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 4, 
Brighton : 129 North Street. Bath: 39 Gay Street. 
And of all Booksellers. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST 
THE FAITH OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER Narrnez, D.D., Fellow of Jesus Co Cambridge; 
Canon of Chester. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Ie em 


THE FAITH OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER NarrNneE, D.D. With a Preface by F. C. Burkitt, D.D., 
F BA. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


New and thoroughly revised Edition. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. 


By the Right Rev. CHARLES Gorg, D.D., late Bishop of Oxford; 
Revised by C. H. TuRNER, M.A. 8vo, ” 188, net. 


PASTORAL LIFE AND WORK TO-DAY. 


By the Right Rev. J. A. KempTHoRNE, D.D., Bishop of Lichfield. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE TOWN PARSON: His Life and Work. 


A, the Rev. PeTer GREEN, M.A., Canon of Manchester. 
ith a Preface by the Lorp BIsHOP OF WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo. 68. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 


By the Rev. PeTzR GREEN, M.A., Canon of Manchester. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A HISTORY OF PENANCE. 


Being a Study of the Authorities (¢) For the whole Church to A.D. 450, (4) For the 
Western Church from A.D. 450 to A.D. 1215. 

By the Rev. Oscar D. WaTKins, M.A., Vicar of St. Cross, Holywell, Oxford. 

In Two Volumes. 8vo, 428. net. 


REVIVED CHURCHMANSHIP; or, The Recovery 


of Pentecost. 


By the Right Rev. J. eee ee Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


the Right Rev. CHArLEs Gorz, D.D., late Bishop of Oxford. 
New Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF REUNION. 
Discussed Historically in Seven Essays. 


By the Rev. Lestiz J. WALKER, S.J, M.A., late Senior aie to the roth 
Division, B.E.F., sometime Professor of Philosophy at Stonyhurst ss 
8vo, 128. Gd. net. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


A Manual Historical, Doctrinal, and Devotional. By the Right Rev. J. Denton 
THompson, D.D. Crown 8vo, Limp, 38. net ; cloth, 18. 6d, net. 


ECONOMIC LIBERTY. 


By Haroxp Cox, Editor of the Edinburgh Review. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, Lonnon, E.C. 4 


Printed at the CLARENDON Press, Oxrorp, 5y Frepericx HALL, Printer to the University. 
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